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ABOUT  THIS  GUIDE 

This  guide  provides  an  overview  of  solid  waste  unit-based  pricing  and  assists  local  decision 
makers  and  citizens  in  implementing  programs  in  their  communities.  It  explains  the  process  of 
planning,  developing,  and  implementing  unit-based  pricing  with  emphasis  on  successful 
strategies  employed  by  selected  Massachusetts  communities.  The  guide  is  divided  into  six  major 
sections: 

SECTION  I:  TYPES  OF  SOLID  WASTE  USER  FEES  describes  the  different  types  of  solid 
waste  user  fees. 

SECTION  II:  ADVANTAGES  OF  UNIT-BASED  PRICING  PROGRAMS  discusses  the 
specific  advantages  of  unit-based  pricing. 

SECTION  III:  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  UNIT-BASED  PRICING  PROGRAMS  describes  the 
design  options  and  program  elements  of  successful  unit-based  pricing  programs. 

SECTION  rV:  ISSUES  TO  RESOLVE  discusses  issues  that  should  be  addressed  before 
program  implementation. 

SECTION  V:  STEPS  FOR  DESIGNING  AlVD  IMPLEMENTING  A  SUCCESSFUL 
UNIT-BASED  PRICING  PROGRAM  provides  an  overview  of  the  design  and  implementation 
considerations  associated  with  establishing  a  unit-based  pricing  program. 

SECTION  VI:  BUILDING  A  CONSENSUS  FOR  UNIT-BASED  PRICING  describes  the 
important  process  of  building  consensus  for  unit-based  pricing  and  educating  the  public. 

A  series  of  appendices  provide  additional  information: 

Appendix  A:  Unit-Based  Pricing  Case  Studies 

Appendix  B:  Designing  a  Rate  Structure 

Appendix  C:  Implementation  Timeline  for  Unit-Based  Pricing 

Appendix  D:  Table  of  75  Massachusetts  Municipalities  with  Unit-Based  Pricing 

Appendix  E:  List  of  Mentors 

Appendix  F:  Sample  Briefing  Documents 

Appendix  G:  List  of  Publications,  Reports,  and  Videos  on  Unit-Based  Pricing  and  Full  Cost 

Accoimting  (available  firee  of  charge  from  DEP) 
Appendix  H:  Glossary  of  Terms 

While  this  guide  provides  an  overview  of  unit-based  pricing,  more  extensive  reports  available 
from  EOEA  and  DEP  contain  worksheets  for  setting  rates  and  other  important  information 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  guide.  Planners  should  consult  Appendix  G  to  learn  how  they  can 
obtain  these  materials.  Planners  interested  in  implementing  unit-based  pricing  also  are 
encouraged  to  speak  with  people  in  communities  that  have  successfully  adopted  programs.  The 
list  of  "mentors"  cited  in  Appendix  E  is  provided  for  this  purpose;  these  individuals  welcome 
your  inquiries. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


This  guide  provides  an  overview  of  solid  waste  unit-based  pricing,  the  system  in  which  residents 
pay  for  municipal  solid  waste  management  services  per  unit  of  waste  discarded  rather  than  solely 
through  a  fixed  fee  or  property  tax.  It  explains  the  process  of  planning,  developing,  and 
implementing  a  unit-based  pricing  program  with  emphasis  on  successful  strategies  employed  by 
Massachusetts  communities.  The  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  (EOEA)  and  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection  (DEP)  developed  this  guide  to  help  local  decision 
makers  and  citizens  implement  unit-based  pricing  in  their  communities. 

Cutting  Costs,  Saving  Money 

Seventy-five  communities  in  Massachusetts  have  adopted  solid  waste  unit-based  pricing.  Across 
the  country,  more  than  2,800  municipalities  have  such  programs.  Unit-based  pricing  is  catching 
on  in  Massachusetts  and  across  the  nation  because  it  makes  sense! 

Communities  with  unit-based  pricing  save  money  through  lower  disposal  costs  and  additional 
recycling  revenues.  They  also  gain  control  over  their  waste  management  budgets  and  provide 
secure  fimding  sources  for  additional  programs,  such  as  recycling  and  composting.  Since 
residents  pay  directly  for  disposal  services  in  proportion  to  their  use  of  them,  they  have  a  strong 
financial  incentive  to  throw  away  less  while  recycling  and  composting  more. 

In  Massachusetts,  communities  with  unit-based  pricing  have  much  higher  rates  of  recycling,  on 
average,  than  those  without  it.  In  fact,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  communities  with  unit-based 
pricing  received  A's  on  their  1996  Recycling  Report  Cards,  signifying  a  recycling  rate  of  30 
percent  or  greater.  By  contrast,  just  over  one-third  of  the  rest  received  the  top  grade.  EOEA  and 
DEP  consider  unit-based  pricing  to  be  a  primary  vehicle  for  attaining  the  state's  46  percent 
recycling  goal  for  the  year  2000. 

Designing  a  Program 

Pay-As-You-Throw:  An  Implementation  Guide  for  Solid  Waste  Unit-Based  Pricing  Programs 
provides  "nuts  and  bolts"  advice  on  designing  and  implementing  a  program  in  your  community. 
This  publication  takes  you  through  each  of  the  key  steps  and  provides  suggested  timelines  for 
performing  them.  The  guide  also  describes  and  weighs  both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  five  program  types  currently  being  used  in  Massachusetts:  bags,  stickers,  pimch  cards, 
subscription  service,  and  hybrid  pricing. 

The  guide  addresses  those  issues  of  particular  concern  to  municipal  officials:  public  perceptions 
that  unit-based  pricing  is  just  a  new  tax,  worries  about  increased  illegal  dumping  and  the 
challenges  of  integrating  multi-family  dwellings  into  the  new  system.  Massachusetts 
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towns  and  cities  with  unit-based  pricing  in  place  already  have  dispelled  many  of  the  myths 
associated  with  these  concerns. 

Gaining  Local  Support 

Another  focus  of  the  guide  is  on  building  consensus  at  the  local  level  for  unit-based  pricing.  Key 
decision  makers  are  identified  and  suggestions  are  provided  for  gaining  their  support. 
Techniques  for  gathering  input  from  the  public  and  performing  education  and  outreach  about  the 
program  are  provided,  as  well. 

The  guide  makes  suggestions  for  designing  a  program  that  will  maximize  the  potential  for  waste 
reduction  and  recycling  while  gaining  community  support.  Options  are  given  for  phasing-in  a 
program  over  a  period  of  time  so  residents  can  grow  accustomed  to  paying  directly  for  waste 
disposal. 

Learning  from  the  Experiences  of  Other  Communities 

Pay-As-You-Throw:  An  Implementation  Guide  for  Solid  Waste  Unit-Based  Pricing  Programs 
contains  numerous  case  studies  that  spotlight  Massachusetts  communities  with  successful  unit- 
based  pricing  programs.  Additional  program  details  and  information  about  how  implementation 
hurdles  were  overcome  can  be  found  in  the  guide's  appendices. 

The  guide  contains  a  list  of  the  75  communities  with  imit-based  pricing,  describes  the  type  of 
program  in  place  in  each  community,  and  provides  contact  names  and  numbers.  Another  feature 
is  a  list  of  "mentors"  -  individuals  who  have  launched  successful  programs  and  now  are  willing 
to  make  themselves  available  for  one-on-one  consultations  with  other  communities.  These 
people  are  your  best  sources  of  practical,  field-tested  information. 

How  the  State  Can  Help 

The  state  enviroimiental  agencies  are  another  valuable  source  of  information  and  assistance  on 
implementing  unit-based  pricing  programs.  EOEA  and  DEP  have  established  a  grant  program  to 
assist  communities  with  "pay-as-you-throw"  program  startup  costs.  The  guide  provides 
information  on  eligibility  and  describes  the  application  process.  Also  included  in  the  guide  are  a 
list  of  free  publications,  reports,  and  videos  on  unit-based  pricing  and  fiill  cost  accounting,  and  an 
order  form  you  can  use  to  obtain  them. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Municipalities  across  Massachusetts  are  developing  strategies  to  better  manage  solid 
waste  in  a  cost-effective  manner.  Motivated  by  increased  disposal  costs,  state  waste  diversion 
goals,  and  demand  from  environmentally-aware  citizens,  many  Massachusetts  communities  have 
implemented  recycling  and  composting  programs.  These  programs  have  been  highly  successful 
in  achieving  the  current  34  percent  statewide  recycling  rate. 

Another  strategy  that  has  gained  widespread  popularity  involves  changing  the  way  waste 
management  services  are  financed  to  provide  residents  with  an  economic  incentive  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  waste  they  discard.  Generally  referred  to  as  "unit-based  pricing,"  this  strategy  helps 
municipalities  contain  waste  management  costs  and  encourages  high  rates  of  recycling  and 
composting.  While  basic  education  alone  is  often  not  enough  to  motivate  residents  to  recycle, 
unit-based  pricing  has  emerged  as  the  state's  top  program  for  increasing  recycling  and  reducing 
waste  generation. 


What  is  Unit-Based  Pricing? 

Unit-based  pricing  —  also  known  as  "variable  rate  pricing"  or  "pay-as-you-throw"  —  is  a 
system  in  which  residents  pay  for  municipal  solid  waste  management  services  per  imit  of  waste 
discarded  rather  than  solely  through  a  fixed  fee  or  property  tax.  It  is  equivalent  to  putting  a  price 
tag  on  each  container  of  trash  that  is  placed  at  the  curb  or  taken  to  the  landfill  or  transfer  station 
for  disposal.  As  residents  begin  to  pay  directly  for  waste  disposal  services,  they  are  provided 
with  a  financial  incentive  to  reduce  their  waste  through  recycling,  composting,  and  source 
reduction. 


Unit-Based  Pricing  in  Massachusetts 

Seventy-five  commimities  in  Massachusetts  have  successfully  adopted  unit-based  pricing 
programs  to  manage  their  municipal  solid  waste  services.    Across  the  country,  more  than  2,800 
municipalities  have  such  programs.  Unit-based  pricing  programs  in  Massachusetts  have  been 
implemented  in  both  rural  communities  with  fewer  than  1,000  residents  and  large  urban 
communities  with  close  to  200,000  residents.  These  communities  save  money  through  reduced 
waste  disposal  costs  and,  in  many  cases,  from  the  sale  of  recyclables.  For  example,  Worcester 
cut  its  annual  waste  management  costs  by  $1.2  million  as  its  recycling  rate  increased  from  3 
percent  to  36  percent  immediately  after  the  launch  of  its  unit-based  pricing  program,  which  was 
introduced  in  conjunction  with  comprehensive  curbside  recycling. 

The  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  (EOEA)  and  The  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  (DEP)  consider  unit-based  pricing  to  be  a  primary  vehicle  for  attaining 
the  state's  46  percent  recycling  goal  for  the  year  2000.  The  data  speak  for  themselves.  Of  the  75 
communities  that  currently  have  unit-based  pricing  programs,  64  percent  received  A's  on  their 
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1996  Recycling  Report  Cards  issued  by  EOEA  and  DEP.  By  contrast,  only  36  percent  of 
communities  without  unit-based  pricing  received  A's.' 

To  encourage  municipalities  to  adopt  unit-based  pricing,  EOEA  and  DEP  have 
established  a  grant  program  to  assist  with  the  start  up  costs  of  new  "pay-as-you-throw"  programs. 
Any  community  with  a  municipally  approved  unit-based  pricing  implementation  plan  may  apply 
to  DEP  for  a  grant  consisting  of  up  to  $2.00  worth  of  custom  printed  bags  or  unit-based  pricing 
stickers  per  household  for  the  first  year.  The  grant  also  includes  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
public  education  materials  to  promote  the  new  program.  In  addition,  municipalities  with 
established  unit-based  pricing  programs  can  purchase  stickers  and  bags  from  a  state  contract.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1996,  the  first  year  of  the  unit-based  pricing  grant  program,  two  municipalities 
received  $21,000  worth  of  bags;  EOEA  and  DEP  anticipate  that  between  three  and  five 
municipalities  will  receive  awards  in  Fiscal  Year  1997. 


SECTION  I:  TYPES  OF  SOLID  WASTE  USER  FEES 

There'aretwoprimary  types  of  solid  waste  user  fees.  Flat  fees  are  collected  fi-om 
residents  for  waste  management  services  on  an  annual  or  semi-annual  basis.  Alternatively,  fees 
can  be  unit-based,  meaning  they  are  assessed  according  to  the  volume  or  weight  of  trash 
disposed.  Communities  are  encouraged  to  establish  unit-based  pricing  systems  because  they 
provide  the  greatest  incentive  for  waste  reduction  and  recycling.  In  either  case,  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  costs  of  providing  waste  management  services  are  removed  from  the  property  tax  and  made 
into  an  explicit  trash  fee. 

Finding  the  right  system  depends  on  the  characteristics,  budget,  goals,  and  needs  of  your 
community.  The  following  is  an  overview  of  the  types  of  municipal  solid  waste  user  fees 
currently  being  used  in  Massachusetts. 

Flat  Fees 

In  Massachusetts,  approximately  137  communities  finance  waste  management  services 
through  flat  fees.  Residents  are  billed  directly  for  services  on  a  periodic  basis  or  are  required  to 
purchase  an  annual  pass  to  bring  waste  to  landfills  or  transfer  stations.  Flat  fees  range  fi^om  a  few 
dollars  to  approximately  $200  per  year.  Flat  fees  help  educate  residents  about  the  cost  of  waste 
management  services.  However,  since  all  residents  pay  the  same  amount  regardless  of  how 
much  garbage  they  produce,  there  is  no  incentive  for  residents  to  reduce  or  recycle  their  waste. 

Communities  with  flat  fee  programs  are  excellent  candidates  for  unit-based  pricing. 
Residents  are  already  aware  that  waste  management  services  are  not  "fi-ee"  and  may  welcome  a 
system  that  empowers  them  to  control  their  own  costs.  Some  communities  in  Massachusetts, 


An  "A"  grade  signifies  a  recycling  rate  of  30  percent  or  greater. 
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such  as  Seekonk,  have  used  flat  fees  as  a  way  to  ease  into  unit-based  pricing.  With  the  flat  fee, 
residents  become  aware  of  the  inequity  of  charging  all  residents  the  same  amount. 

Unit-Based  Fees 

Unit-based  fees  are  determined  according  to  the  amount  of  trash  that  the  individual 
household  leaves  at  the  curb  or  takes  to  a  drop-off  site.  Just  as  they  do  when  paying  water, 
electricity,  or  telephone  bills,  residents  pay  for  the  level  of  service  they  receive.  Under  this 
system,  residents  who  discard  more  garbage  pay  higher  fees.  In  this  way,  the  unit-based  pricing 
system  provides  a  financial  incentive  for  residents  to  reduce  the  amount  of  garbage  they  discard 
and  to  increase  recycling  and  composting. 

All  unit-based  pricing  programs  in  Massachusetts  are  volume-based,  meaning  residents 
are  charged  according  to  the  volume,  not  weight,  of  what  they  throw  away.  Most  programs 
require  residents  to  purchase  special  bags,  stickers,  or  tags  for  their  waste.  While  more 
commimities  in  Massachusetts  have  bag  programs,  stickers  and  tags  are  gaining  popularity 
because  they  are  cheaper  to  produce,  require  less  storage  space,  and  residents  need  only  attach 
them  to  the  containers  of  their  choice.  A  complete  description  of  program  design  options  and  the 
pros  and  cons  of  each  is  provided  in  Section  III. 


SECTION  II:  ADVANTAGES  OF  UNIT-BASED  PRICING  PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  educating  residents  about  the  costs  of  waste  management  services  and 
providing  them  with  an  opportunity  to  save  money  on  their  trash  bills,  unit-based  pricing 
programs  also  promote: 

■  Waste  reduction/cost  control; 

■  Fairness; 

■  Increased  recycling  and  composting  rates;  and 

■  Environmental  quality. 

Waste  Reduction/Cost  Control 

Unit-based  pricing  programs  are  an  excellent  way  to  reduce  waste  and  control  costs. 
According  to  EPA,  communities  can  expect  a  25  percent  to  40  percent  reduction  in  waste  being 
disposed  as  residents  change  their  purchasing  and  waste  disposal  habits.  Residents  recognize  the 
links  among  waste  reduction,  recycling,  and  lower  costs  for  themselves  and  their  community. 

Waste  reduction  translates  into  direct  savings  for  residents  and  municipalities.  Residents 
accustomed  to  paying  flat  fees  for  unlimited  trash  disposal  can  lower  the  amount  they  pay  for 
trash  services  simply  by  recycling  or  composting  more  waste.  While  they  previously  had  no 
control  over  what  they  were  paying,  unit-based  pricing  empowers  them  to  lower  their  waste 
disposal  bills. 
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Municipalities  also  realize  savings  from  waste  reduction  and  recycling.  Waste  disposal 
costs  decline  as  the  amount  of  waste  sent  to  disposal  facilities  decreases.  For  example, 
Worcester  saved  $1.2  million  in  avoided  disposal  and  reduced  labor  costs  during  the  first  year  of 
its  program.  While  the  city  spent  an  additional  $500,000  to  implement  curbside  recycling  with 
unit-based  pricing,  it  realized  a  net  savings  of  $700,000  even  with  these  added  services. 

Fairness 

Unit  fee  systems  are  more  equitable  than  flat  fee  systems  because  residents  pay  only  for 
the  level  of  service  they  use.  Households  generating  less  trash  pay  less  than  households  that 
generate  more.  Once  unit-based  pricing  is  implemented,  low-volume  users  such  as  the  elderly  no 
longer  subsidize  those  who  generate  higher  volumes  of  trash.  The  town  of  Boxford  used  the 
issue  of  fairness  to  sell  residents  on  the  unit-based  pricing  concept.  When  the  town  gave 
residents  a  choice  between  flat  fees  and  unit-based  pricing,  they  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
unit-based  pricing  because  it  was  a  more  equitable  system  and  offered  them  the  potential  to  save 
money  by  adjusting  their  waste  disposal  behavior. 

Increased  Recycling  and  Composting 

Communities  experience  increased  recycling  and  composting  when  they  implement 
unit-based  pricing  programs.  As  residents  come  to  understand  that  trash  disposal  costs  more  than 
recycling,  they  want  to  recycle  and  compost  more  and  throw  away  less.  And,  as  participation  in 
recycling  programs  goes  up,  waste  disposal  costs  go  down.  Unit-based  pricing  also  encourages 
waste  reduction,  such  as  the  establishment  of  swap  shops. 

Communities  can  anticipate  an  increase  in  recycling  and  composting  with  the  start  of 
unit-based  pricing,  especially  if  curbside  recycling  begins  at  the  same  time.  For  example,  the 
recycling  rate  in  the  town  of  Maynard  increased  from  10%  to  over  30%  immediately  after  the 
start  of  their  unit-based  pricing  and  curbside  recycling  programs. 

Environmental  Quality 

By  diverting  waste  through  recycling  and  composting,  unit-based  pricing  extends  the 
lives  of  landfills,  decreases  the  level  of  air  pollution  from  combustion  facilities,  and  reduces  the 
need  for  new  disposal  facilities.  As  communities  turn  to  reuse  and  recycling,  natural  resources 
such  as  land,  air,  and  water  are  protected  and  preserved. 

All  types  of  communities  —  regardless  of  size  or  solid  waste  management  practices  — 
can  design  unit-based  pricing  programs  that  will  help  them  achieve  waste  reduction  and 
recycling  goals  while  keeping  costs  to  a  minimum.  There  are  a  number  of  different 
volume-based  programs  that  can  be  established  to  allow  for  flexibility  in  implementation  and 
administration. 
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SECTION  III:  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  UNIT-BASED  PRICING  PROGRAMS 

Once  you  have  determined  that  unit-based  pricing  makes  sense  for  your  community,  the 
next  step  is  to  decide  what  type  of  program  is  best.  Pre-paid  unit-based  pricing  programs  that 
require  residents  to  purchase  special  bags  or  stickers  are  the  most  common  in  Massachusetts 
largely  because  they  reduce  billing  and  collection  costs  and  can  be  adapted  to  fit  a  variety  of 
municipal  needs.  When  deciding  what  type  of  program  makes  the  most  sense,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  any  program  can  and  should  be  modified  to  suit  your  community's  specific 
circumstances. 

Program  Design  Options 

There  are  five  program  design  options  currently  in  use  in  Massachusetts:  bags, 
stickers/tags,  punch  cards,  subscription  service,  and  "hybrid"  pricing  systems.  Each  system  has 
specific  advantages  and  disadvantages  when  it  comes  to  offering  a  program  that  residents  view  as 
equitable,  creating  a  direct  economic  incentive  for  waste  reduction,  and  assuring  revenue  stability 
for  the  solid  waste  management  agency.  In  addition,  the  systems  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and 
can  be  combined  to  meet  a  community's  needs. 

Specially  Marked  (Imprinted)  Trash  Bags 

Thirty-seven  communities  in  Massachusetts  use  a  bag  system  to  manage  their  waste 
management  programs.  Residents  purchase  colored  plastic  bags  imprinted  with  the  name  or  seal 
of  the  municipality.  The  price  of  each  bag  covers  both  the  cost  of  the  bag  itself  and  part  or  all  of 
the  cost  of  waste  collection,  transportation,  and  disposal.  Residents  set  these  special  bags  out  at 
the  curb  for  collection  or  bring  them  to  the  landfill  or  transfer  station.  Waste  haulers  are 
instructed  to  pick  up  only  the  specially  marked  trash  bags. 

Some  municipalities  elect  to  sell  their  bags  at  town  hall  or  municipal  offices.  Others 
make  arrangements  with  local  supermarkets  and  convenience  stores  to  sell  the  bags  at  a  small 
mark  up  or  at  no  additional  cost  as  a  public  service.  A  variety  of  bag  sizes  and  prices  can  be 
offered  to  allow  additional  flexibility  for  low-volume  trash  generators,  such  as  the  elderly.  For 
example,  Northampton  charges  25  cents  for  a  ten-gallon  bag,  50  cents  for  a  20-gallon  bag,  and  $1 
for  a  40-gallon  bag.  See  Table  1  for  a  full  description  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
this  system. 
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Table  1.  Bag  Systems 

Households  pay  a  fee  by  purchasing  "official"  distinctively  marked,  standard-sized  trash  bags,  typically  ranging 

from  10  to  30  gallons  in  capacity.  Residents  purchase  bags  from  municipal  offices  and/or  retail  stores.  Only 

garbage  in  "official"  bags  is  collected. 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Massachusetts 

coioraQnities  nsing  this 

system 

Residents  find  bag  systems  easy  to 

Bags  are  more  expensive  to  produce 

Ashbumham 

understand.  They  just  need  to  buy  bags. 

than  stickers  or  tags. 

Ashby 

not  a  sticker  plus  a  bag. 

Ashfield 

If  bags  are  sold  in  municipal  offices, 

Belchertown 

Volume  limits  are  more  easily  assured 

extra  staff  time  will  need  to  be 

Bemardston 

with  bags  than  with  stickers. 

committed. 

Brimfield 
Buckland 

Bag  systems  offer  the  potential  for  a 

Residents  might  view  a  requirement 

Charlemont 

stronger  waste  reduction  incentive  when 

to  buy  and  store  bags  as  an 

Cheshire 

small  sized  bags  are  used.  This  flexibility 

inconvenience. 

Chester 

with  smaller  bag  sizes  benefits  low- 

Clarksbiirg 

volume  users,  such  as  the  elderly. 

There  may  be  potential  difficulty  with 

Cohain 

retailers  who  may  object  to  selling  the 

Dalton 

Bag  collection  tends  to  be  faster  and  more 

bags  and/or  insist  on  a  markup. 

Dighton 

efficient  than  sticker  systems  and 

Halifax 

subscription  systems  because  bags  are 

Unlike  cans,  bags  are  not  reused, 

Hawley 

easy  to  see  and  remove. 

adding  to  the  amount  of  solid  waste 

Huntington 

entering  the  waste  stream. 

Lakeville 

Items  that  are  not  in  compliance  are  easily 

Manchester 

noticed. 

Residents  using  containers  may  object 

Millis 

to  having  to  switch  to  bags. 

New  Ashford 

Bag  systems  provide  the  opportunity  to 

New  Salem 

offset  costs  by  selling  advertising  on 

The  weight  of  bags  after  stuffing 

Norfolk 

"official"  bags. 

might  be  a  problem  unless  weight 

North  Adams 

restrictions  are  instituted  and 

Norton 

enforced. 

Orange 
Seekonk 

Bag  systems  have  greater  revenue 

Shelbume 

imcertainty  than  subscription  systems. 

Somerset 

since  the  number  of  bags  residents 

Warren 

purchase  can  fluctuate  significantly. 

Wendell 

West  Brookfield 

Animals  can  tear  bags  and  scatter 

Whately 

trash,  or  bags  can  tear  during  lifting. 

Wilbraham 

Williamstown 

Worcester 

Sources:  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  1994.  Pay-As-You-Throw:  Lessons  Learned  About  Unit 
Pricing,  EPA530-R-94-004;  Skumatz,  Lisa  A.  1993.  Variable  Rates  for  Municipal  Solid  Waste: 
Implementation  Experience,  Economics,  and  Legislation;  State  of  Iowa,  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
1995.  Implementation  Guide  for  Unit-Based  Pricing. 
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The  City  of  Worcester  has  had  tremendous  success  with  its  bag  program. 
Residents  purchase  yellow  bags  imprinted  with  the  city's  unit-based  pricing  slogan  "Pay  a 
Little,  Save  a  Lot."  The  brightly-colored  bags  are  easy  to  spot,  which  ensures  fast  and 
efficient  collection.  In  addition,  trash  that  is  not  in  a  specially  imprinted  bag  is  easily 
noticed. 

Worcester's  experience  with  bags,  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Appendix  A, 
highlights  the  importance  of  working  closely  with  retailers  who  sell  them.  Retailers  who 
carry  the  special  bags  should  benefit  through  increased  store  traffic.  However,  bags  carry 
disadvantages  for  retailers  since  they  take  up  shelf  space  and  often  must  be  paid  for  in 
advance.  Worcester  had  some  difficulties  dealing  with  large  retailers  who  were  reluctant 
to  provide  shelf  space  for  the  bags  without  a  markup.  To  avoid  problems  with  retailers, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  allowing  retailers  to  make  a  small  profit.  In  either  case, 
if  retailers  are  to  be  involved  in  distributing  bags,  they  must  be  invited  into  the  planning 
process  early  on. 


Specially  Marked  Stickers  or  Tags 

Unit-based  pricing  programs  that  use  special  stickers  or  tags  are  also  common  in 
Massachusetts,  with  21  communities  using  this  method.  Residents  purchase  specially 
marked  labels  and  affix  them  to  trash  bags  or  barrels  of  their  own  choosing.  Different 
colored  stickers  or  tags  may  be  purchased  depending  on  the  volume  of  trash  disposed. 
For  example,  a  six-gallon  container  (bag  or  barrel)  may  require  a  blue  sticker  costing  75 
cents,  a  15-gallon  container  may  require  a  red  sticker  costing  $1.30,  and  a  30-gallon 
container  may  require  that  a  resident  affix  a  yellow  sticker  costing  $2.25.  Alternatively, 
residents  may  be  instructed  to  attach  a  certain  nimiber  of  stickers  to  their  containers 
depending  on  the  sizes.  For  example,  in  Southampton,  residents  attach  one  sticker  to  a 
small  container,  two  stickers  to  a  medium  container,  and  three  to  a  large  one. 

As  with  bag  programs,  this  variation  allows  low- volume  users  to  save  money  on 
waste  management  services  and  provides  an  incentive  for  higher-volume  users  to  reduce 
their  costs  through  greater  waste  reduction,  recycling,  and  composting.  In  addition,  as 
with  bags,  waste  collection  workers  are  instructed  to  collect  from  containers  that  are 
marked  with  the  appropriate  label  only.  Bags  or  barrels  without  stickers  or  tags  are  not 
collected.  Some  communities  also  require  tags  or  stickers  for  bulky  items,  such  as 
appliances  and  furniture.  Each  type  of  bulky  item  must  bear  a  predetermined  number  of 
tags  or  stickers  based  upon  its  size  and  difficulty  to  handle.  See  Table  2  for  a  full 
description  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  system. 
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Table  2.  Sticker/Tag  Systems 

Households  pay  a  fee  by  purchasing  "official  "<  tags  or  stickers.   The  stickers  or  tags  are  attached  to  a  specific 

size  container.   Tags  or  stickers  are  purchased  from  municipal  offices  and/or  retail  stores.  Only  containers  of 

garbage  with  the  "official"  tags  or  stickers  are  collected. 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Massachusetts  commnnities 
using  this  system 

Tag  and  sticker  systems  are  less 

To  avoid  confusion  among 

Becket 

expensive  to  implement  than  bag 

residents,  the  municipality  must 

Boxford 

systems  because  the  cost  of  producing 

establish  and  clearly  conmiunicate 

Clinton 

tags  or  stickers  for  sale  to  residents  is 

the  size  limits  allowable  for  each 

Concord 

lower  than  for  bags. 

sticker. 

Dunstable 
Gill 

Selling  tags  or  stickers  at  local  retail 

It  is  more  difficult  for  residents  to 

Gloucester 

establishments  and  municipal  offices 

visualize  size  limits  with  stickers 

Hampden 

offers  lower  distribution,  storage,  and 

than  with  bags. 

Hatfield 

inventory  costs  than  subscription 

Maynard 

systems  and  less  resistance  from 

If  tags  or  stickers  are  sold  in 

Milton 

retailers  than  bags. 

municipal  offices,  extra  staff  time 

Montague 

will  need  to  be  committed. 

North  Reading 

Stickers  can  be  used  to  indicate 

Northampton 

payment  for  bulky  items  or  white 

Residents  might  view  a  requirement 

Oak  Bluffs 

goods. 

to  buy  and  store  stickers  or  tags  as 

Petersham 

an  inconvenience. 

Southampton 

Residents  can  choose  between  bags  or 

Tisbury 

cans  BUT  size  and  type  of  can  or  bag 

Tags  and  stickers  sometimes  do  not 

Upton 

would  still  have  to  be  restricted  to 

adhere  to  containers  in  rainy  or  cold 

Westhampton 

specified  size/type. 

weather. 

Extra  time  might  be  needed  at  the 
curb  for  collectors  to  enforce  size 
limits. 

Tags  and  stickers  are  not  as 
noticeable  as  bags  or  other  prepaid 
indicators  and  may  slow  down 
collection. 

There  is  greater  revenue  uncertainty 
than  with  subscription  systems, 
since  the  number  of  tags  or  stickers 
residents  purchase  can  fluctuate 
significantly. 

Worthington 

Source:  See  Table  1 . 
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Stickers/tags  have  an  advantage  over  bags  in  that  they  require  less  storage  space. 
This  may  make  them  more  desirable  to  retailers  and  towns  with  limited  storage  capacity. 
A  disadvantage  with  stickers  and  tags  is  that  there  is  less  control  over  the  total  volume  of 
waste  disposed.  Bags  have  definite  volume  limits,  whereas  stickers  can  be  placed  on 
bags  or  barrels  of  varying  sizes.  Haulers  may  find  it  difficult  to  ensure  that  a  certain 
volume  of  trash  has  the  correct  sticker.  To  encourage  the  use  of  appropriate  containers, 
communities  should  establish  weight  limits  to  correspond  with  the  volume  requirements 
and  inform  residents  that  containers  over  the  weight  limit  require  two  stickers  or  they  will 
not  be  collected. 

Another  disadvantage  of  stickers  is  that  they  are  not  as  easy  to  identify  as 
specially-marked  bags.  In  order  to  make  stickers  more  visible,  Taunton  uses  tags  that 
attach  to  the  neck  of  tied  bags  or  to  the  handle  of  barrels.  The  tags  are  easy  for  the  waste 
haulers  to  identify.  (See  Appendix  A  for  more  information  on  Taunton's  program.) 


Punch  Card  Systems 

Five  communities  in  the  state  use  punch  cards  as  the  mechanism  to  charge 
residents  on  a  per-unit  basis  for  the  amount  of  waste  they  discard.  Residents  purchase  a 
card  which  can  be  used  a  set  number  of  times  for  a  particular  amount  of  waste.  For 
example,  in  Granville,  a  card  costs  $60  and  can  be  used  for  thirty  30-gallon  containers. 
This  system  is  convenient  for  communities  that  offer  drop-off  waste  management 
services.  The  card  is  punched  by  a  landfill  or  transfer  station  attendant  when  the 
container  is  brought  to  the  drop-off  center.    Residents  can  use  any  type  of  waste 
containers  they  choose.  And,  punch  cards  require  little  storage  space. 


Granville  has  been  extremely  pleased  with  its  punch  card  program.  Residents 
can  choose  from  among  four  different  punch  cards:  they  can  purchase  the  $60  card  for 
thirty  30-gallon  punches,  a  $25  card  for  52  five-gallon  punches,  a  $64  card  for  sixteen  55- 
gallon  drums  (ideal  for  businesses),  and  a  card  good  for  one,  two,  or  three  pickup  loads 
for  $50  a  load.  Granville  requires  residents  to  recycle  and  charges  $25  annually  for  a 
Recycling  Card.  However,  residents  who  participate  in  the  punch  card  program  do  not 
have  to  pay  the  $25  recycling  fee  since  recycling  costs  are  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
punch  cards.  Residents  who  use  private  haulers  for  curbside  trash  service  and  do  not 
participate  in  the  punch  card  program  must  purchase  recycling  cards  and  bring  their 
recyclables  to  the  town's  transfer  station. 
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Tables.  Punch  Card  Systems 

Households  purchase  a  card  that  can  be  used  a  set  number  of  times  to  discard  a  pre-determined  amount  of  waste. 
A  community  will  typically  sell  a  variety  of  cards  that  can  be  used  for  a  range  of  disposal  amounts.   Waste 
containers  (bags  or  barrels)  are  brought  to  a  landfill  or  transfer  station  and  the  card  is  punched  by  an  attendant. 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Massachusetts 
communiti^ 

Punch  card  systems  are  easy  to  implement 
and  easy  for  residents  to  understand. 

Punch  cards  require  very  little  storage  and 
are  inexpensive  to  produce. 

Punch  cards  can  be  used  over  and  over  again 
until  all  the  punches  are  used.  This  cuts 
down  on  waste. 

Residents  can  use  any  type  of  container  as 
long  as  containers  comply  with  volume  and 
weight  restrictions. 

Selling  punch  cards  at  local  retail 
establishments  and  municipal  offices  offers 
low  distribution  and  storage  costs  and  less 
resistance  from  retailers  than  bags. 

Punch  cards  can  only  be  used  at  the 
landfill  or  transfer  station  where  an 
attendant  is  available  to  punch  the  card. 

To  avoid  confusion  among  residents,  the 
municipality  must  establish  and  clearly 
communicate  the  size  limits  allowable 
for  each  sticker. 

If  punch  cards  are  sold  in  municipal 
offices,  extra  staff  time  will  need  to  be 
committed. 

Residents  might  view  a  requirement  to 
buy  punch  cards  as  an  inconvenience. 

Chesterfield 

Goshen 

Granville 

Plainfield 

Westport 

Source:  See  Table  1 

Subscription  Systems 

With  a  subscription  system,  households  sign  up  for  collection  and  disposal  of  a 
specific  number  or  size  of  containers  of  garbage  based  on  their  waste  habits  for  each 
billing  period.  Residents  are  then  billed  by  the  municipality  for  the  type  of  program  to 
which  they  subscribe.  Households  generating  garbage  above  their  subscribed  level  of 
service  must  purchase  stickers  or  tags  and  attach  them  to  additional  containers  if  they 
want  them  to  be  collected.  Amherst  is  the  only  municipality  in  Massachusetts  that  uses  a 
subscription  system. 


A  disadvantage  with  subscription  systems  is  that  relatively  complex  billing  and 
tracking  systems  are  required.  Communities  can  avoid  the  problems  associated  with 
complex  billing  by  requiring  residents  to  contract  directly  with  haulers.  This  is  the 
method  in  place  in  the  town  of  Amherst.  Residents  are  required  to  have  weekly  waste 
management  services  and  must  contract  with  one  of  the  two  private  haulers  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Health.  Local  regulations  require  that  waste  haulers  offer  residential 
customers  a  unit-based  fee  which  covers  all  waste  collection  and  disposal  costs. 
Residents  can  subscribe  for  one  barrel  per  week  for  $1 82  per  year,  two  barrels  per  week 
for  $208  per  year,  and  three  barrels  per  week  for  $226  per  year. 
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Households  sign  up  for  collection  of  a  specific  size  or  number  of  containers  of  garbage  per  billing  period. 
Charges  are  based  on  the  amount  of  service  chosen,  with  higher  service  levels  costing  more.  Tags,  bags  or 
stickers  are  required  above  the  subscription  level. 


Advantages 


l^fassaelmsefts 


Revenues  are  fairly  stable  and  easy  to 
forecast. 

If  residents  already  own  containers  of 
roughly  uniform  volume,  new  containers 
may  not  be  required. 

Containers  may  be  labeled  with  addresses 
to  assist  in  enforcement. 

This  system  does  not  add  more  plastic 
(garbage  bags)  to  the  landfill. 

Containers  prevent  animals  from 
scattering  the  waste. 

Municipalities  can  easily  amend 
subscription  systems  to  include  bags  or 
tags  for  additional  units  of  trash. 


Subscription  systems  often  have  higher 
implementation  costs,  including  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  containers. 

Customers  have  a  limited  incentive  to 
reduce  waste.  Since  residents  are  usually 
charged  on  a  subscription  basis,  there  is  no 
incentive  not  to  fill  containers  already 
purchased.  In  addition,  no  savings  are 
possible  below  the  smallest  size  trash 
container. 

Relatively  complex  billing  systems  are 
needed  to  track  a  resident's  selected 
subscription  level  and  bill  accordingly. 

At  the  outset,  residents  may  find  it  difficult 
or  conftising  to  select  a  subscription  level. 
There  may  be  disputes  with  residents  on  the 
number  of  containers  set  out. 


Amherst 


Source:  See  Table  1 


Hybrid  Pricing  Systems 

A  hybrid  pricing  system  is  a  two-tiered  system  combining  a  flat  fee  to  cover  the 
fixed  costs  of  trash  collection  and  a  unit-based  fee  to  cover  costs  that  vary  by  the  amount 
of  trash  that  is  disposed.^  The  flat  fee  provides  revenue  stability  and  ensures  that  fixed 
costs  are  covered.^  The  unit-based  fee  provides  the  proper  price  signal  to  residents. 
Many  municipalities  with  hybrid  systems  offer  a  basic  level  of  service,  such  as  the 
collection  of  one  container  of  trash  per  week,  and  include  the  costs  for  this  service  in  the 
flat  fee.  Any  additional  containers  must  bear  the  appropriate  bag,  tag,  or  sticker.  For 


2  The  flat  fee  may  remain  in  the  household's  property  tax  or  be  an  explicit  flat  fee  charged  to  households  on 
an  annual  or  semi-annual  basis.  If  the  flat  fee  is  recovered  in  the  property  tax  levy,  residents  can  deduct  that  amount 
from  their  federal  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  flat  fee  is  charged  as  an  explicit  flat  fee  on  a  periodic  basis,  the  charge 
is  more  visible,  thereby  increasing  residents'  awareness  of  the  costs  associated  with  waste  management. 


Fixed  costs  include  the  capital  costs  of  equipment,  employee  salaries,  administrative  costs,  insurance,  and 


overhead. 
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example,  Maynard  has  a  modified  sticker  system  in  which  stickers  costing  75  cents  each 
are  required  on  all  additional  32  gallon  containers  beyond  the  first  free  container.  Other 
municipalities  with  hybrid  systems  require  residents  to  purchase  a  bag,  tag,  or  sticker  for 
each  trash  container,  but  have  a  flat  fee  in  place  to  cover  fixed  costs.  Also,  hybrid 
systems  provide  the  flexibility  to  combine  design  options  such  as  bags  for  regular  trash 
and  stickers  for  bulky  items. 

Almost  all  unit-based  pricing  programs  in  Massachusetts  are  hybrid  systems. 
Communities  are  encouraged  to  design  hybrid  systems  because  of  the  many  advantages 
they  offer.  In  addition  to  providing  revenue  stability,  a  hybrid  system  helps  eliminate  the 
incentive  to  illegally  dump  trash.  Since  residents  are  already  paying  something  for  the 
service,  they  are  more  inclined  to  use  it.  Furthermore,  a  hybrid  system  is  often  easier  to 
sell  politically  since  it  can  diffuse  some  of  the  resistance  to  unit-based  pricing,  especially 
in  communities  that  are  unable  to  reduce  property  taxes  to  compensate  for  additional 
trash  charges.  In  addition,  the  per-unit  cost  of  bags  or  stickers  will  be  lower  because  a 
portion  of  waste  management  services  will  be  financed  from  property  taxes  or  flat  fees. 

Convenient  Recycling  Options 

Convenient  and  comprehensive  recycling  must  be  part  of  any  unit-based  pricing 
program.  The  cost  of  the  recycling  program  can  be  covered  through  the  flat  fee  or  the 
unit-based  fee.  By  allowing  "free"  recycling,  residents  who  choose  to  recycle  are 
rewarded  for  their  efforts  through  lower  disposal  costs.  In  fact,  without  convenient  and 
inexpensive  alternatives  to  dispose  of  trash,  a  program  could  potentially  fail.  For 
example,  when  the  town  of  Chelmsford  added  a  separate  fee  for  recycling  one  year  after 
instituting  a  unit-based  pricing  program,  the  recycling  charge  was  overwhelmingly 
rejected  by  residents  and  the  entire  unit-based  pricing  program  was  subsequently 
repealed. 

Add-on  Program  Elements:  Bulky  Items  and  Yard  Waste 

Communities  with  imit-based  pricing  programs  should  also  provide  for  the 
convenient  collection  of  yard  waste  and  bulky  items,  such  as  refrigerators,  major 
appliances  (also  referred  to  as  white  goods),  and  furniture.  Special  stickers  (with 
additional  fees)  can  be  printed  and  used  for  those  items  that  will  not  fit  in  bags  or  barrels. 
This  type  of  program  can  encourage  the  reuse  of  bulky  items,  especially  if  a  swap  shop  is 
located  in  town  and  provides  for  free  drop-off  of  these  items.  Some  communities  collect 
bulky  items  for  free,  while  others  charge  a  nominal  fee.  The  provision  of  a  free  bulky 
waste  program  helped  Worcester  sell  its  unit-based  pricing  program  and  has  contributed 
to  a  decrease  in  illegal  dimiping.  Maynard  also  offers  bulky  waste  pickup,  but  requires 
that  residents  attach  two  stickers  to  each  bulky  item  (for  a  total  cost  of  $1 .50).  Both 
commimities  consider  these  "add-ons"  to  be  integral  components  of  their  unit-based 
pricing  programs. 
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Communities  can  encourage  increased  composting  by  providing  residents  with  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  home  composting  bins.  These  bins  can  be  made  available  to 
residents  at  a  discounted  rate  with  the  assistance  of  EOEA/DEP  grants.  Since  residents 
can  compost  up  to  25  percent  of  their  waste,  on-site  leaf  and  yard  composting  should  be 
an  add-on  element  of  every  unit-based  pricing  program. 


Table! 

>.  Hybrid  Pricing  Systems 

This  is  a  two-tiered  pricing  system  in  which  households  pay  a  set  fee  (base  rate)  for  a  given  amount  of  service 

and  then  pay  per  unit  for  any  garbage  discarded  above  the  base  amount.  A  hybrid  pricing  system  can  be  used 

with  any  of  the  standard  design  options. 

Advantages 

Disadvantage 

Massachusetts 

communities  using 

this  system 

Hybrid  systems  offer  communities  a 

The  full  costs  of  household  waste 

Ashfield 

transition  from  the  traditional  financing 

collection  and  disposal  are  not  entirely 

Becket 

system  to  a  variable  rate  option. 

clear  to  customers. 

Belchertown 
Cheshire 

These  systems  provide  more  flexibility  to 

Customers  may  not  understand  why 

Chester 

mix  and  match  design  components,  such  as 

they  have  to  pay  two  fees  for  garbage 

Chesterfield 

bag  and  sticker  programs. 

disposal. 

Clarksburg 
Concord 

Revenue  risk  is  mitigated  by  recovering 

There  are  no  incentives  to  reduce  waste 

Dalton 

some  costs  through  the  traditional  financing 

below  the  lowest  service  level. 

Dunstable 

method. 

Goshen 
Hatfield 

Hybrid  systems  do  not  "lock  in"  a 

Hawley 

community  to  a  specific  system  and  enable 

Hudson 

customers  and  officials  to  become  familiar 

Huntington 

with  unit-based  pricing. 

Lakeville 
Leverett 

These  systems  can  be  implemented  quickly, 

Millis 

inexpensively,  and  easily,  and  can  later  be 

Milton 

replaced  or  modified  into  a  full  subscription, 

New  Ashford 

bag,  or  tag  system. 

Norfolk 

Hybrid  systems  decrease  the  incentive  for 

North  Adams 

illegal  dumping. 

Northampton 
Norton 

If  the  fixed  fee  remains  in  the  property  taxes. 

residents  may  continue  to  deduct  this  amount 

Note:  this  is  a  partial 

from  federal  taxes. 

list.  This  information 
was  not  available  for 

Hybrid  systems  are  generally  easier  to  "sell" 

every  community. 

to  public  officials. 

Source:  See  Table  1 
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SECTION  IV:  ISSUES  TO  RESOLVE 

Effective  unit-based  pricing  programs  are  not  achieved  without  consideration  and 
resolution  of  a  number  of  issues,  including:  the  perception  that  the  fee  is  a  "tax",  the 
program's  impact  on  large  and/or  low-income  families,  the  potential  for  illegal  dumping, 
increased  administrative  costs,  coordination  with  multi-family  dwellings  and  apartment 
buildings,  and  the  effect  of  mechanical  trash  compactors.  These  issues  are  explained 
below,  along  with  suggestions  for  addressing  them. 

Perception  that  the  Fee  is  a  Tax 

At  times,  imit-based  pricing  programs  are  regarded  as  a  new  tax.  To  avoid  this 
perception,  communities  should  consider  making  the  program  revenue-neutral.  With  a 
revenue-neutral  system,  property  taxes  or  flat  fees  are  reduced  by  the  amount  that  unit- 
based  fees  are  expected  to  generate.  As  a  result,  residents  do  not  view  unit-based  trash 
fees  as  taxes.  In  fact,  many  residents  will  find  that  they  pay  no  more  for  trash  services 
than  they  previously  paid  through  property  taxes  or  flat  fees.  For  many  residents,  the 
program  actually  provides  them  with  a  way  to  reduce  their  expenses.  Either  way, 
residents  assume  control  over  their  waste  management  bills  and  pay  according  to  their 
waste  disposal  habits  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  community  may  not  be  able  to  design  a  revenue-neutral  rate 
structure  because  tax  dollars  previously  earmarked  for  waste  management  may  be  needed 
for  more  pressing  municipal  needs.  In  this  situation,  the  community  can  make  the  case 
that  by  implementing  unit-based  pricing  it  can  hold  the  line  on  property  taxes  or  provide 
additional  services.  In  fact,  this  is  how  Seekonk  "sold"  its  two-tiered  bag  program  to 
residents.  Before  unit-based  pricing,  financing  for  the  $500,000  solid  waste  program 
came  from  the  general  fund.  After  the  program,  the  $500,000  was  redirected  to  the 
school  department  where  it  was  badly  needed.  Residents  understood  and  appreciated  that 
the  new  trash  fees  enabled  the  redistribution  of  tax  dollars  within  the  levy  limit  imposed 
by  Proposition  2-1/2.  Similarly,  Worcester  reduced  the  solid  waste  budget  as  a  result  of 
the  $700,000  net  savings  with  unit-based  pricing;  these  funds  were  then  allocated  to  other 
important  municipal  projects. 

Effects  on  Low-Income  Households 

Because  unit-based  fees  for  trash  service  represent  a  higher  percentage  of  a 
low-income  family's  income,  steps  should  be  taken  to  minimize  the  impact  on  these 
households.  Just  as  electric,  gas,  and  water  utilities  provide  special  rates  for  low-income 
users,  a  solid  waste  unit-based  pricing  program  may  include  "lifeline"  rates.  Lifeline 
rates  could  be  discounted  rates,  such  as  reduced  flat  fees,  free  bags  or  stickers,  or  a 
combination.  The  town  of  Seekonk  waives  the  flat  fee  portion  of  the  hybrid  system  for 
residents  who  demonstrate  hardship.  Residents  must  still  pay  the  per-bag  fee  of  31  cents 
for  a  15-gallon  bag  and  53  cents  for  a  30-gallon  bag,  so  the  incentive  exists  to  save  even 
more  by  cutting  down  on  what  they  throw  away. 
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Illegal  Dumping 

Many  solid  waste  managers  perceive  that  unit-based  pricing  will  lead  to  illegal 
dumping.  They  fear  that  residents  charged  a  fee  for  waste  disposal  will  improperly 
discard  their  waste  in  commercial  waste  bins  or  public  trash  cans  to  avoid  paying  fees. 
Studies  of  communities  in  Massachusetts  and  around  the  nation  with  unit-based  pricing 
programs  indicate  that  increased  illegal  dumping  is  not  a  problem  associated  with  unit- 
based  pricing.  Composition  analysis  of  illegally  dumped  materials  shows  that  the  largest 
components  are  commercial  in  origin — ^mostly  construction  and  demolition  debris.  The 
component  that  is  household  in  origin  is  bulky  waste.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  have  a 
bulky  goods  program  in  place,  as  mentioned  previously.'* 

When  a  hybrid  pricing  system  is  in  place,  the  incentive  to  dispose  of  trash 
illegally  is  practically  eliminated.  Since  residents  are  paying  a  portion  of  the  service  from 
property  taxes  or  flat  fees,  they  are  more  inclined  to  use  it  and  less  inclined  to  discard 
trash  illegally.  And,  potential  violations  can  be  averted  through  advanced  preparation, 
such  as  establishing  fines,  hiring  enforcement  officials,  and  notifying  commercial 
establishments  to  lock  dumpsters.  In  fact,  municipal  officials  in  Taunton  feel  that  illegal 
dumping  has  become  less  of  a  problem  due  to  the  city's  public  awareness  campaign  and 
the  threat  of  fines. 

Administrative  Costs 

Unit-based  pricing  programs  can  impose  additional  administrative  costs  on  a 
mimicipality.  For  instance,  the  distribution  of  bags,  tags,  or  stickers  may  require 
inventory  control  and  new  accounting  mechanisms.  Additional  staff  time  may  be  needed 
to  accomplish  these  tasks.  Communities  should  consider  administrative  expenses  when 
setting  rates  to  ensure  that  any  additional  costs  are  recovered.  While  it  is  common  to 
incur  additional  upfront  costs,  these  costs  are  generally  recovered  in  the  long  run  through 
cost  savings  associated  with  increased  recycling  and  reduced  waste  disposal. 

Multi-family  Dwellings  and  Apartment  Buildings 

Residential  housing  comprised  of  multiple  units  can  be  a  challenge  to 
communities  implementing  unit-based  pricing.  This  is  particularly  true  in  apartment 
buildings  where  households  generally  dispose  of  trash  in  large  centrally-located 
dumpsters,  and  trash  removal  is  paid  for  by  the  landlord,  not  the  residents.  This  makes  it 
difficult  to  charge  individual  households  per  unit  of  trash  disposed  unless  a  bag  or  tag 
program  is  used.  Moreover,  when  there  are  many  families  in  a  building,  it  is  easy  for  a 


'^  Addition  information  on  illegal  dumping  can  be  found  in:  Skumatz,Lisa  A.,  Hans  Van  Dusen,  and  Jennie 
Carton,  Illegal  Dumping:  Incidence,  Drivers,  and  Strategies,  Skumatz  Economic  Research  Associates  (SERA) 
Research  Report  9431-1,  Seattle,  Washington,  November  1994. 
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single  household  to  try  and  "cheat  the  system"  by  disposing  of  trash  without  the  requisite 
bag,  tag,  or  sticker.  Once  this  happens,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  who  is  responsible. 

Multi-family  dwellings  with  six  or  fewer  units  do  not  present  this  problem  to  the 
extent  that  large  apartment  buildings  do.  Residents  in  dwellings  of  six  or  fewer  units 
generally  receive  the  same  waste  management  service  received  by  residents  in  single- 
family  or  two-family  homes.  These  residents  usually  do  not  use  centrally-located 
dumpsters  to  dispose  of  trash.  In  addition,  these  residents  are  less  likely  to  try  and  "cheat 
the  system"  because  they  don't  have  the  same  level  of  anonymity  as  they  do  in  large 
buildings.  As  a  result,  households  in  multi-family  dwellings  with  six  or  fewer  units 
should  be  included  in  unit-based  pricing  programs. 

Many  Massachusetts  commimities  with  unit-based  pricing  include  multi-family 
dwellings  in  their  programs.  Some  communities  make  special  arrangements  to  ensure 
compliance  by  residents  in  these  dwellings,  while  others  do  not.  For  example,  Worcester 
includes  residents  living  in  dwellings  of  six  or  fewer  units,  but  makes  no  special 
arrangements.  Since  these  residents  are  included  in  the  municipal  trash  and  recycling 
collection  programs,  they  are  expected  to  purchase  the  special  yellow  bags.  Taunton,  on 
the  other  hand,  ensures  compliance  among  residents  of  four  or  fewer  units  by  requiring 
that  they  attach  a  permanent  sticker,  provided  by  the  city,  on  the  first  "free"  waste 
container.  The  sticker  identifies  the  owner  of  the  container,  thereby  eliminating  potential 
compliance  problems  associated  with  multi-family  dwelling  units. 

Communities  have  also  begun  to  successfully  overcome  the  concerns  associated 
with  apartment  buildings.  The  town  of  Halifax,  for  example,  has  developed  a  strategy  for 
working  with  a  1 15-uiiit  condominium  that  serves  as  a  model  for  dealing  with  large 
apartment  buildings  and  condominiums.  The  condominium  association  buys  vouchers 
from  the  town,  charges  each  household  for  the  vouchers  in  their  condominium  fees,  then 
gives  the  vouchers  to  each  household.  Households  then  trade  vouchers  for  bags  at  town 
hall.  Each  household  gets  the  equivalent  of  two  15 -gallon  bags  per  week;  additional  bags 
must  be  purchased  separately  at  retail  stores  or  town  hall.  Since  each  household  must 
purchase  most  of  its  bags  through  the  condominium  fee,  there  is  little  incentive  to  "cheat 
the  system." 

While  many  commimities  choose  to  exclude  apartment  buildings  and 
condominiimis  from  unit-based  pricing  programs,  this  example  demonstrates  that  it  is 
possible  to  include  residents  living  in  these  large  buildings.  Communities  might  also 
consider  a  phased-in  approach  to  dealing  with  apartment  buildings.  For  example,  single- 
family  houses  and  multi-family  dwellings  comprised  of  six  or  fewer  units  could  be 
included  in  the  first  year,  while  apartment  buildings  can  be  brought  on  board  once  the 
program  is  running  smoothly. 
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Mechanical  Trash  Compactors 

Households  that  have  trash  compactors  can  unfairly  benefit  from  volume-based 
unit  pricing.  Because  trash  compactors  allow  more  waste  to  fit  into  a  single  bag,  these 
households  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  more  trash  without  paying  additional  fees. 
Communities  have  minimized  this  problem  by  establishing  strict  weight  limits  on 
containers  of  refuse.  Trash  haulers  are  often  enlisted  to  enforce  these  limits. 


The  recycling  committee  in  the  town  of  Seekonk  was  initially  concemed  about 
excessive  use  of  trash  compactors.  During  the  planning  process,  members  of  the 
recycling  committee,  including  one  who  owned  a  trash  compactor,  measured  their  trash 
for  a  number  of  weeks  to  determine  an  average  weekly  per  bag  disposal  weight.  They 
came  up  with  20  pounds  and  established  this  as  the  weight  limit  for  their  large  bags. 
They  found  that  people  with  trash  compactors  my  discard  a  bit  more,  but  this  is  offset  by 
those  who  discard  less  than  20  poimds.  Residents  in  Seekonk  did  not  buy  trash 
compactors  as  a  result  of  the  program  and  the  haulers  did  not  complain  about  excessively 
heavy  bags. 


Seasonal/Transient  Populations 

Commimities  with  large  seasonal  or  transient  populations,  such  as  coastal  or 
college  towns,  may  be  concemed  that  these  populations  will  not  comply  with  their  unit- 
based  pricing  programs.  While  these  communities  face  additional  implementation 
hurdles,  they  may  be  overcome  with  proper  planning  and  education. 

Students  present  less  of  a  problem  because  they  are  generally  amenable  to  the 
environmental  argument  in  support  of  xmit-based  pricing.  Communities  with  large  off- 
campus  student  populations  must  reach  out  to  these  groups  in  their  outreach  efforts.  For 
example,  Worcester  officials  contact  the  nine  colleges  in  the  city  and  mail  brochures  to 
on-campus  student  centers  in  August,  before  the  students  return  to  campus.  The 
brochures  describe  the  pay-per-bag  program  and  inform  students  where  they  can  purchase 
bags  and  pick-up  recycling  bins.  Communities  with  large  student  populations  may  also 
arrange  a  place  on  campus,  such  as  the  college  bookstore  or  a  convenience  store,  where 
students  can  purchase  bags  or  stickers,  and  prepare  area  retailers  for  the  times  of  year 
when  they  will  need  to  stock  up. 

Tourists  present  an  educational  barrier  because  they  tend  to  visit  for  short  periods 
of  time  and  have  no  prior  knowledge  of  waste  management  practices  in  the  community. 
Nonetheless,  tourists  must  be  responsible  for  participating  in  the  program,  just  as  they  are 
expected  to  recycle  and  properly  dispose  of  the  trash  they  generate  while  on  vacation.  In 
communities  with  unit-based  pricing,  the  obligation  for  educating  tourists  falls  on  the 
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owners  and  agents  who  rent  property  to  tourists.  This  is  the  case  in  Gloucester,  a  coastal 
community  where  the  population  swells  by  5,000  in  the  summer  months.  Rental  agents 
inform  tourists  of  the  unit-based  pricing  program  and  often  provide  them  with  two 
stickers  per  week.  Tourists  are  instructed  on  how  the  program  works,  how  to  recycle,  and 
where  to  purchase  additional  stickers  if  needed.  Gloucester  has  not  experienced  any 
compliance  problems  with  summer  residents. 


SECTION  V:  STEPS  FOR  DESIGIVING  AND  IMPLEMENTING  A 
SUCCESSFUL  UNIT-BASED  PRICING  PROGRAM 

Developing  a  unit-based  pricing  program  takes  time  and  commitment,  and  should 
be  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  each  community.  This  means  determining  whether  a 
bag,  barrel,  or  sticker  program  makes  the  most  sense,  designing  a  rate  structure,  then 
developing  an  implementation  schedule.  Once  these  initial  steps  are  taken,  planners  can 
begin  to  gather  the  key  support  necessary  for  approval  of  unit-based  pricing. 

This  section  provides  an  overview  of  design  and  implementation  considerations 
that  will  maximize  the  potential  for  waste  reduction  and  recycling  while  gaining 
community  support.  Planners  can  accomplish  this  by  taking  certain  steps,  such  as 
adopting  a  hybrid  system  and  designing  a  rate  structure  that  is  revenue-neutral.  (These 
techniques  were  discussed  in  Sections  III  and  IV.) 

Commimities  also  are  encouraged  to  phase  in  a  unit-based  pricing  program  over  a 
period  of  time  to  allow  residents  to  become  accustomed  to  the  new  system.  Strategies  for 
program  phase-in  include  providing  one  fi"ee  bag  or  sticker  per  week  for  the  first  year  of 
the  program  and  switching  to  flat  fee  pricing  initially  so  residents  can  get  used  to  paying 
directly  for  waste  management  services,  or  placing  solid  waste  costs  as  a  line  item  on  the 
tax  bill  to  increase  residents'  awareness.  Other  suggestions  include  adopting  solid  waste 
accounting  systems,  such  as  full-cost  accounting  or  enterprise  fimds,  that  can  help  dispel 
the  myth  that  waste  management  services  are  "free"  by  making  costs  more  visible  to 
residents  and  help  with  rate-setting. 

Design  a  Unit-Based  Pricing  Rate  Structure 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  designing  a  unit-based  pricing  program  is 
establishing  an  appropriate  rate  structure.  Along  with  raising  sufficient  revenues  to  cover 
the  fixed  and  variable  costs  of  the  solid  waste  program,  unit-based  rates  should  send  clear 
price  signals  that  will  encourage  residents  to  throw  away  less.  Appendix  B  provides  a 
general  outline  to  assist  your  community  in  designing  and  evaluating  a  preliminary  unit- 
based  rate  structure. 

At  the  design  stage,  you  should  also  refer  to  the  guide  developed  by  the  Coimcil 
of  Northeast  Governors:  Variable  Rate  Pricing:  A  Practical  Guide  for  Local  Decision 
Makers.  This  guide  contains  worksheets  and  other  valuable  information  to  help  you 
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implement  a  unit-based  pricing  program.  (See  Appendix  G  for  information  on  ordering  a 
free  copy  of  this  guide.) 

Develop  an  Implementation  Schedule 

Many  tasks  need  to  be  performed  during  unit-based  pricing  implementation. 
While  the  details  may  vary  from  community  to  community  based  on  program  design  and 
local  conditions,  certain  tasks  pertain  to  everyone.  These  include:  gathering  public 
support  for  the  program  (discussed  in  the  following  section),  procuring  containers, 
assisting  groups  with  special  needs,  launching  complementary  programs,  and  establishing 
enforcement  procedures. 

Organizing  the  many  steps  involved  in  designing  and  implementing  a  unit-based 
pricing  program  into  a  clear  schedule  is  an  essential  step.  While  the  schedule  should  be 
viewed  as  flexible,  establishing  an  overview  of  the  entire  process  will  help  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  any  serious  omissions.  (Appendix  C  presents  a  detailed  sample  timeline  for 
your  reference.) 

The  dates  presented  in  the  timeline  are  based  on  the  experiences  of  communities 
that  have  implemented  unit-based  pricing.  Local  conditions  and  needs  will  inevitably 
affect  the  exact  timing  of  your  program's  development.  Many  factors  can  come  into  play: 
equipment  needs,  contractual  changes,  financing  requirements,  and  political 
developments.  While  most  steps  can  be  completed  fairly  routinely  in  nine  months,  some 
communities  choose  a  longer  phase-in  period  to  gain  greater  support  among  residents  and 
municipal  officials  and  ensure  the  program's  success. 

Options  for  Phasing-in  a  Unit-Based  Pricing  Program 

Provide  One  Free  Bag  or  Sticker  Per  Week 

Communities  can  ease  residents  into  unit-based  pricing  by  providing  one  free  bag 
or  sticker  per  week  for  the  first  year  of  the  program.  The  cost  for  the  first  container  can 
come  out  of  the  flat  fee  or  general  tax  levy.  The  EOEA/DEP  equipment  grant  program 
can  assist  by  providing  municipalities  with  a  supply  of  stickers  or  bags  for  the  first  year 
of  the  unit-based  pricing  program.  Municipalities  can  pass  along  the  savings  to  residents 
by  providing  them  v^th  one  free  bag  or  sticker  per  week.^   After  the  first  year  of  the 
program,  the  number  of  "free"  stickers  or  bags  may  be  decreased  from  52  to  40,  then 


5 


The  disposal  costs  for  the  free  container  must  still  be  paid  for  by  the  resident,  either  in  the  tax  base  or  the  flat 


fee. 
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from  40  to  30  the  following  year.  By  decreasing  the  amount  of  stickers  provided  each 
year,  the  program  will  continue  to  provide  a  signal  to  residents  to  reduce  waste.^ 


The  town  of  Milton  uses  a  sticker  system  in  which  residents  are  required  to  attach 
one  sticker  to  each  container  of  trash.  Residents  receive  52  stickers  for  free.  Essentially, 
households  are  given  enough  stickers  for  one  container  of  trash  per  week;  if  they  use 
more  than  that,  they  must  purchase  additional  stickers  at  $1.50  per  sticker.  While  this 
system  has  worked  successfiilly  in  Milton  over  the  past  five  years,  town  officials 
recognize  that  they  may  need  to  make  modifications  in  the  fiiture  as  they  prepare  for  the 
closure  of  the  town  landfill  in  1998. 


Switch  to  Flat  Fee  Pricing  as  an  Interim  Measure 

Communities  that  have  stopped  paying  for  waste  management  services  from 
property  taxes  and  instead  charge  residents  flat  user  fees  on  an  annual  or  semi-annual 
basis  have  an  easier  time  selling  the  idea  of  unit  pricing.  Residents  become  aware  of  the 
costs  of  waste  management  services  and  of  the  fact  that  they  may  be  subsidizing  their 
neighbors  if  they  are  all  paying  the  same  but  using  the  service  to  varying  degrees.  This 
strategy  also  allows  residents  to  get  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  paying  directly  for  waste 
management  services.  Seekonk  used  this  strategy  to  implement  its  unit-based  pricing 
program.  (See  Appendix  A  for  more  information  on  the  Seekonk  program.) 

Communities  that  charge  flat  user  fees  for  waste  management  services  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction  in  terms  of  making  costs  knovm  to  the  users.  Switching  to  flat  fee 
pricing  as  an  interim  measure  is  preferable  to  fmancing  waste  management  services 
through  a  "hidden"  charge  in  the  general  tax  levy.  Communities  that  already  finance 
trash  services  through  flat  fees  should  consider  providing  residents  with  the  option  of 
adopting  a  hybrid  unit-based  pricing  program.  They  should  demonstrate  how  unit-based 
pricing  can  reduce  the  flat  user  fees  that  residents  all  have  to  pay  no  matter  how  much 
waste  they  produce.  At  the  very  least,  communities  unable  to  switch  to  flat  fees  or  unit- 
based  pricing  should  consider  placing  solid  waste  costs  as  a  separate  line  item  on  tax 
bills.  This  step  vdll  increase  residents'  awareness  and  pave  the  way  for  future  acceptance 
of  unit-based  pricing. 

Accounting  System  Options 

Communities  can  track  solid  waste  management  costs  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Many 
towns  manage  these  costs  as  a  line  item  within  the  overall  mimicipal  budget. 
Increasingly,  however,  some  commimities  are  revising  the  way  in  which  solid  waste 


^  If  a  community  chooses  to  adopt  this  strategy,  the  impact  on  low-income  households  that  generate  more  than 
one  container  per  week  must  be  addressed,  either  through  "lifeline"  rates  or  reduction  in  the  tax  or  flat  fee. 
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Increasingly,  however,  some  communities  are  revising  the  way  in  which  soHd  waste 
management  costs  are  tracked  and  budgeted  through  the  use  of  full  cost  accounting  and 
enterprise  funds. 

Full  Cost  Accoimting 

Full  cost  accounting  (FCA)  is  an  accounting  practice  that  can  help  local 
governments  identify  and  manage  the  actual  costs  of  municipal  solid  waste  services. 
Through  FCA,  decision-makers  systematically  identify,  analyze,  and  report  all  the 
monetary  costs  of  resources  associated  with  municipal  solid  waste  management,  such  as 
acquisition  of  equipment,  landfill  closure,  and  administrative  costs. 

FCA  is  different  from  cash  flow  accoimting,  a  common  government  accounting 
practice  which  is  based  on  cash  outlays  (when  the  cash  flows),  not  on  costs  (when  the 
resource  is  used).  Cash  flow  accounting  can  give  a  distorted  picture  of  the  actual  costs  of 
municipal  solid  waste  management  because  it  does  not  include  all  costs,  such  as  future 
costs  that  are  directly  related  to  current  activities.  Full  cost  accounting,  on  the  other  hand, 
accounts  for  all  monetary  costs  at  the  time  resources  are  used  or  committed. 

FCA  can  help  communities  establish  an  equitable  unit  pricing  rate  structure  that 
will  generate  the  revenues  needed  to  cover  the  costs  of  providing  solid  waste  services. 
This  type  of  accounting  helps  a  commxmity  ensure  that  enough  revenue  will  be  generated 
to  cover  the  complete  costs  of  the  unit-based  pricing  program.  With  FCA,  communities 
can  more  accurately  set  the  per  bag/barrel  rates,  track  expenses  and  revenues,  and  track 
the  overall  success  of  the  program  over  time. 

Enterprise  Fimds 

Another  way  for  communities  to  better  account  for  solid  waste  management  costs 
is  to  set  up  an  enterprise  fund  which  is  an  independent,  self-sustaining  fund  established 
to  account  for  program  operations.  An  enterprise  fund  is  usually  established  when  a 
community  wants  to  (1)  demonstrate  to  the  public  the  portion  of  the  total  costs  of  a 
service  that  are  recovered  through  user  charges,  or  (2)  allow  the  retained  earnings 
generated  by  the  operation  to  remain  in  the  enterprise  fund  rather  than  revert  to  the 
general  fund.    With  an  enterprise  fund,  costs  and  revenues  of  the  unit-based  pricing 
program  are  accounted  for  under  a  separate  budget  enabling  the  community  to  better 
anticipate  revenue  shortfalls  and,  when  appropriate,  invest  surplus  revenues  in  beneficial 
waste  management  projects,  such  as  education,  that  can  reduce  future  solid  waste 
management  costs.  Massachusetts  municipalities  can  establish  enterprise  funds  by 
following  the  procedures  set  out  in  Chapter  44,  Section  53F  V^  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Laws. 

While  these  types  of  accounting  systems  are  not  required  of  commimities  that 
want  to  adopt  unit-based  pricing  programs,  they  can  help  municipal  officials  better 
manage  their  solid  waste  finances  and  provide  an  improved  basis  for  rate  setting.  (See 
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Appendix  G  for  information  on  how  to  order  documents  that  describe  full  cost  accounting 
and  enterprise  funds.) 


SECTION  VI:  BUILDING  CONSENSUS  FOR  UNIT-BASED  PRICING 

Building  consensus  is  the  most  important  component  of  a  successful  unit-based 
pricing  program.  Key  players  from  the  municipal  government  and  from  the  community 
at  large  must  be  identified  and  involved  from  the  beginning  of  the  planning  process. 
Taking  the  time  and  committing  the  resources  to  build  support  within  both  the 
government  and  the  community  will  reduce  unnecessary  obstacles  to  successful 
implementation. 

Step  1:  Establish  an  In-House  Unit-Based  Pricing  Task  Force 

To  gather  support  for  the  proposed  program,  you  should  assemble  a  task  force 
comprised  of  key  players  in  the  community,  including  the  town  administrator  or  city 
manager;  representatives  from  the  Mayor's  office,  City  Council,  or  Selectman's  office; 
public  works  and/or  solid  waste  management  staff,  members  of  the  finance/budget 
department;  and  community  activists.  It  is  critical  to  gain  support  among  these 
individuals  before  the  program  is  brought  to  a  vote  at  town  meeting  or  by  the  city  council. 
Since  the  proposed  unit-based  pricing  plan  will  need  to  go  through  multiple  stages  of 
review,  the  task  force  should  be  formed  and  key  players  consulted  at  least  nine  months 
before  an  expected  vote. 

The  task  force  should  designate  working  groups  to  perform  the  initial  research  and 
program  analysis  required  to  gain  support.  Members  of  a  solid  waste  advisory  committee 
or  recycling  group,  or  municipal  officials  involved  in  solid  waste  issues,  will  likely  take 
the  lead  in  these  working  groups,  researching  such  issues  as  cost  savings  with  unit 
pricing,  concerns  about  illegal  dumping,  and  effects  on  low-income  households. 

Step  2:  Sell  the  Program  to  Key  Decision  Makers 

Specific  actions  that  the  task  force  and  working  groups  might  take  to  "sell"  the 
program  to  key  decision  makers  include:  charting  out  the  approval  process,  preparing 
briefing  documents  that  analyze  costs  and  address  potential  concems,  and  developing  a 
number  of  program  options  from  which  to  choose.  These  steps  are  described  below. 
Once  support  among  key  decision  makers  has  been  established,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
build  community  awareness  and  support  for  the  unit-based  pricing  program. 

Chart  Out  the  Approval  Process 

Because  each  municipality  is  different,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  town 
by-laws  or  municipal  ordinances  to  determine  how  a  unit-based  pricing  plan  should  be 
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presented  for  approval.  Most  municipalities  require  that  such  proposals  be  approved  by 
town  meeting  or  the  municipal  council. 

Once  the  approval  process  is  understood,  the  key  decision  makers  can  be 
identified  and  included  in  program  planning.  Later,  when  a  proposed  unit-based  pricing 
plan  has  been  finalized,  decision  makers  will  be  familiar  with  the  concept  and  be  able  to 
make  more  educated  decisions  about  whether  unit-based  pricing  makes  sense  for  the 
town. 

Prepare  Briefing  Documents 

Next,  prepare  a  series  of  briefing  documents  for  town  officials  and  other  key 
stakeholders.  Include  a  brief  description  of  the  proposed  program  that  includes  the  cost 
per  unit  of  trash,  an  overall  cost  analysis  that  includes  any  savings  that  may  result, 
examples  of  towns  similar  to  yours  that  have  successful  unit-based  pricing  programs,  and 
key  concerns  of  the  community  and  how  they  vdll  be  addressed.  For  example,  since 
illegal  dumping  is  often  perceived  as  a  potential  problem,  information  on  proposed 
enforcement  policies  should  be  presented.  The  briefing  documents  also  should  address 
the  effects  the  proposed  program  will  likely  have  on  a  typical  household,  the  elderly,  and 
low-income  families.  By  addressing  these  issues  up-front,  planners  can  show  that  the 
program  has  been  well  thought-out.  (Appendix  F  provides  some  examples  of  the  types  of 
documents  that  have  been  prepared  for  this  purpose.) 

Other  Steps  to  Involve  Key  Players 

In  addition  to  providing  key  players  with  briefing  documents,  there  are  a  number 
of  educational  and  promotional  activities  that  can  help  fiirther  the  understanding  of  the 
proposed  imit-based  pricing  program.  For  example,  locally-relevant  information  can  be 
used  to  show  how  unit-based  pricing  can  help  lower  waste  disposal  costs  and  reach  a 
higher  rate  of  recycling.  The  task  force  should  calculate  the  current  and  projected 
average  waste  generation  levels  of  typical  households  and  present  the  information  at 
meetings.  Details  about  the  cost  savings  and  cost  control  expected  as  a  result  of  the  plan 
should  be  stressed.  And,  if  a  town  has  an  ordinance  that  mandates  recycling  or  sets 
recycling  goals,  planners  should  show  how  unit-based  pricing  can  make  these  goals  more 
attainable. 

Demonstrations  and  field  trips  to  communities  with  unit-based  pricing  programs 
can  also  help  individuals  understand  the  implications  for  your  municipality.  Field  trips 
on  trash  pick-up  days  can  help  decision  makers  visualize  pay-per-bag/sticker  programs. 
Other  field  trips  to  landfills  and  combustion  facilities  can  help  them  understand  what 
happens  to  trash  and  how  the  solid  waste  management  budget  is  spent. 
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Develop  a  Number  of  Program  Options 

The  plan  initially  presented  to  key  officials  should  be  flexible  enough  to  invite 
comments  and/or  modifications.  Providing  options  helps  convey  the  message  that  any 
input/feedback  is  important  in  designing  and  implementing  the  plan.  For  example, 
instead  of  deciding  that  a  sticker  program  best  suits  the  needs  of  the  town,  planners  could 
propose  two  options — stickers  and  bags — ^but  recommend  that  one  of  them  be  adopted. 

Step  3:  Gather  Public  Input 

Community  awareness  and  support  is  a  key  to  your  ultimate  success.  Without  the 
public  "on  board,"  unit-based  pricing  has  little  or  no  chance  of  becoming  a  reality.  After 
all,  citizens  will  make  the  program  work  by  following  the  rules.  Therefore,  citizen  input 
is  crucial  in  developing  a  successful  program. 

An  effective  public  outreach  campaign  will  create  opportunities  for  an  open 
dialogue  with  residents  and  key  neighborhood  and  association  representatives.  In  fact, 
these  groups  should  be  approached  early  in  the  process,  soon  after  key  public  officials 
have  "signed  on,"  to  ensure  that  their  concerns  are  addressed  in  the  final 
recommendations.  For  example,  elderly  residents  may  express  interest  in  smaller-sized 
bags  to  maximize  their  cost  savings.  Consequently,  program  planners  may  decide  to  add 
a  smaller  bag  of  perhaps  5-7  gallons,  in  addition  to  the  "standard"  15-gallon  and  30- 
gallon  bags.  Specific  strategies  for  gathering  public  input  include  the  following: 

■  Solicit  Comments  from  the  Public:  Before  embarking  on  a  public  education 
campaign,  municipal  officials  should  solicit  feedback  from  key  residents  and 
opinion  leaders  about  the  concept  of  solid  waste  unit  pricing.  There  are  numerous 
ways  to  introduce  the  idea  and  solicit  public  comments.  For  example,  the 
proposed  program  can  be  introduced  in  solid  waste  or  recycling  newsletters  or  in 
"stuffers"  that  come  with  utility  bills.  Comments  received  will  help  identify 
misperceptions  about  imit-based  pricing  and  reasons  for  opposition,  and  put 
program  planners  in  touch  with  the  pulse  of  the  community. 

■  Hold  Public  Hearings:  Public  hearings  can  provide  an  additional  avenue  for 
residents  to  voice  their  concerns  and  raise  new  issues.  These  should  be  well 
publicized  and  held  approximately  six  months  before  the  anticipated  program 
startup  date. 

■  Discuss  the  Program  with  Community  Groups  and  at  Community  Events: 

Individual  briefings  are  suggested  for  key  community  leaders,  such  as  those 
representing  real  estate  interests,  elderly  and  low  income  groups,  ethnic  groups, 
multi-family  housing  owners  and  occupants,  business  owners,  and  other  such 
stakeholders.  In  addition,  presentations  should  be  given  to  civics  groups  such  as 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  Rotary  Club,  women's  club,  and  others  active  in  the 
community.  These  briefings  and  meetings  should  be  held  early  enough  so  that 
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stakeholders  have  the  opportunity  to  suggest  modifications  to  the  program. 
Support  from  these  groups  will  help  build  the  backing  needed  to  make  unit-based 
pricing  a  success. 

Step  4:  Educate  the  Public 

The  final  step  in  the  process  of  building  local  support  for  unit-based  pricing  is  to 
educate  the  public  about  program  specifics.  Explaining  the  objectives  and  offering 
information  on  waste  reduction  and  recycling  are  important  elements  in  educating  the 
public.  If  residents  believe  the  pricing  structure  is  arbitrary  and  are  unaware  of  ways  to 
reduce  their  costs,  the  program  is  likely  to  fail.  If  your  community  already  has  a  well- 
established  recycling  program,  be  prepared  to  inform  residents  about  the  need  to  further 
reduce  waste  and  encourage  them  to  use  the  unit-based  pricing  program  in  conjunction 
with  recycling,  composting,  and  source  reduction.  By  getting  the  public  to  support  your 
program  and  explaining  how  people  can  save  money  by  discarding  less  garbage,  you  can 
influence  long-term  changes  in  behavior. 

Many  methods  exist  to  disseminate  program  specifics  to  the  public  and  create  a 
dialogue  with  residents.  Community  mailings,  public  notices,  and  public  meetings  are 
good  ways  to  "get  the  message  out."  Local  newspaper  articles,  cable  television,  and  radio 
programs  also  should  be  used  to  educate  citizens  about  what  is  being  proposed  and  how  it 
will  benefit  them.  Several  outreach  strategies  are  discussed  in  more  detail  below. 

■  Obtain  Media  Coverage:  Submit  several  articles  to  the  local  papers  explaining  the 
proposed  unit-based  pricing  program  and  notifying  residents  of  public  hearings. 
Encourage  newspaper  editors  to  write  positive  editorials.  Develop  media  spots  for 
local  radio  and  cable  television  and  arrange  for  coverage  of  the  public  hearings  on 
local  cable  access. 

■  Establish  a  telephone  hotline:  A  telephone  hotline  with  detailed  program 
information  can  provide  residents  with  immediate  answers  to  their  questions.  Larger 
communities  with  multilingual  populations  can  produce  the  hotline  in  a  number  of 
different  languages  to  ensure  access. 

■  Develop  posters  and  flyers  for  distribution  in  public  places  throughout  the 
community:  Flyers  and  posters  can  be  distributed  in  stores,  libraries,  schools,  and 
even  door-to-door.  Retail  stores  will  be  especially  valuable  if  the  program  uses  bags, 
tags,  or  stickers  that  are  distributed  through  those  outlets. 

Some  communities  opt  to  conduct  public  education  campaigns  using  existing  in- 
house  staff  or  volunteers.  Others  hire  one  or  more  qualified  individuals  or  pay  public 
relations  firms  to  perform  public  outreach.  This  decision  is  typically  based  on  the  size  of 
the  community,  the  scope  of  the  program,  and  the  resources  available.  For  example, 
Worcester  opted  for  hiring  a  public  relations  firm  and  spent  $50,000  on  a  high-profile 
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public  outreach  campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  Taunton  assembled  a  core  group  of 
volunteers  to  take  the  lead. 

Public  education  is  an  ongoing  process  and  will  continue  well  into  the  maintenance 
phase  of  the  unit-based  pricing  program.    A  continuous  flow  of  information  will  maintain 
public  interest  and  address  important  issues  and  changes  that  arise  as  the  program 
develops.  It  will  also  be  important  to  continue  to  raise  awareness  about  new  ways  to 
prevent  or  reduce  wastes. 
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APPENDIX  A 
UNIT-BASED  PRICING  CASE  STUDIES 


WORCESTER 

The  City  of  Worcester,  a  diverse  urban  community  of  170,000  located  in  central 
Massachusetts,  implemented  a  unit-based  pricing  program  in  1993.  Worcester  is  the 
largest  community  in  the  state  to  have  done  so. 

Worcester's  program  serves  50,000  households,  including  single-family  housing  and 
multi-family  housing  of  six  or  fewer  units.  Residents  purchase  special  yellow  bags 
imprinted  with  the  city's  program  slogan,  "Pay  a  Little,  Save  a  Lot,"  at  participating  retail 
stores.  The  30-gallon  bags  cost  50  cents  and  have  a  weight  limit  of  30  pounds.  In 
response  to  customer  demand,  a  small  bag  was  recently  added  to  the  program.  Residents 
who  don't  generate  enough  waste  to  fill  a  large  bag  may  purchase  a  15-gallon  bag  for  25 
cents.  Revenues  from  bag  sales  cover  approximately  half  of  the  city's  solid  waste 
management  costs,  with  property  taxes  making  up  the  difference. 

Resident  acceptance  of  the  "pay-per-bag"  program  has  been  excellent.    This  is  largely 
attributed  to  the  city's  extensive  public  education,  developed  and  implemented  by  a 
professional  public  relations  firm.  Outreach  has  included  brochures  printed  in  three 
languages,  newspaper  and  radio  advertisements,  bumper  stickers,  billboards,  and  radio 
talk  show  discussions.  In  addition,  an  automated  recycling  hotline  was  established  prior 
to  program  startup  to  respond  to  residents'  questions.  The  most  commonly  asked 
questions  have  been  incorporated  into  a  brochure  that  was  delivered  door-to-door  to  all 
participating  households. 

Contrary  to  initial  concerns  about  non-compliance  and  illegal  dumping,  program 
participation  has  exceeded  99.9  percent  since  the  inception  of  the  program.  Worcester 
had  prepared  for  an  increase  in  illegal  dumping  by  establishing  a  schedule  of  fines  for 
violators  and  hiring  four  enforcement  officials  to  monitor  the  program,  but  the  city  has 
not  experienced  any  significant  problems.  In  fact,  illegal  dumping  is  actually  less  of  a 
problem  now  due  to  the  provision  of  new  services,  including  a  free  bulky  waste  collection 
and  an  annual  hazardous  household  products  collection  day. 

Worcester's  unit-based  pricing  program,  in  combination  with  the  implementation  of 
city- wide  curbside  recycling,  has  had  unpressive  results: 

■  A  45  percent  reduction  in  solid  waste  tonnage  in  the  first  full  year  of  operation;  and 

■  An  increase  in  recycling  from  3  percent  to  36  percent  during  the  first  year. 
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Worcester's  unit-based  pricing  program  also  has  helped  the  city  reduce  costs.  The 
city  saved  approximately  $1 .2  million  during  the  first  year  of  the  bag  program  due  to 
reduced  disposal  fees  and  a  reduction  in  the  staff  required  to  collect  waste.  While  the  city 
did  incur  approximately  $500,000  in  additional  costs  due  to  its  recycling  program, 
savings  surpassed  costs  by  $700,000  overall.  Worcester  is  now  able  to  offer  considerably 
more  solid  waste  management  services  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  previous  trash 
collection  program  only. 

For  additional  information,  contact  Bob  Fiore,  Assistant  to  the  DPW  Commissioner, 
508-799-1430. 


HALIFAX 

Halifax,  a  rural  town  of  7,000  located  in  southeastern  Massachusetts,  implemented  a 
unit-based  pricing  program  in  1992,  becoming  one  of  the  first  communities  in  its  part  of 
the  state  to  do  so. 

Halifax's  program  serves  approximately  1 ,800  households,  including  single-family 
homes,  a  small  number  of  multi-family  homes,  and  a  115-unit  condominium.  Residents 
purchase  special  municipal  bags  at  retail  stores  or  at  town  hall.  Two  bag  options  are 
provided:  a  15-gallon  bag  (13  pounds  maximum)  costing  60  cents,  and  a  30-gallon  bag 
(25  pounds  maximum)  costing  $1 .  When  town  officials  planned  the  program,  they 
recognized  that  there  would  be  a  concem  about  items  that  did  not  fit  into  the  bags.  These 
items  must  be  affixed  with  special  tags  which  cost  the  same  as  30-gallon  bags  and  have 
the  same  weight  restrictions.  The  bag  and  tag  fees  cover  the  full  cost  of  curbside  trash 
collection  and  disposal;  the  curbside  recycling  program  is  financed  through  the  town's 
enterprise  fund. 

The  town's  arrangement  with  all  5-unit  condominium  demonstrates  that  unit-based 
pricing  can  work  successfully  in  a  condominium  building.  The  condominium  association 
approached  town  officials  and  asked  to  participate  in  the  "bag  and  tag"  program.  The 
Association  buys  vouchers  firom  the  town,  charges  each  household  for  them  through 
monthly  condominium  fees,  then  gives  each  household  vouchers  which  can  be  redeemed 
for  bags  at  town  hall.  Each  household  gets  the  equivalent  of  two  15-gallon  bags  per 
week.  Additional  bags  must  be  purchased  separately. 

Halifax  residents  have  the  option  of  using  a  town-certified  private  subscription  hauler 
rather  than  participating  in  the  town's  solid  waste  management  program,  but  more  than  80 
percent  of  all  households  opt  for  the  town's  "bag  and  tag"  option  because  it  saves  them 
money.  Private  haulers  require  a  four-bag  minimum;  only  residents  with  large  families 
find  it  cost-effective. 

Response  to  the  "bag  and  tag"  program  has  been  extremely  favorable.  Residents 
appreciate  that  they  have  control  over  their  waste  bill  and  can  save  money  by  recycling 
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and  adjusting  their  purchasing  habits.  Compliance  has  been  excellent  and  illegal 
dumping  has  not  occurred. 

Halifax's  unit-based  pricing  program  was  implemented  in  conjunction  with  a  curbside 
recycling  program.  It  has  proven  to  be  a  great  success  in  helping  the  town  manage  its 
waste  stream,  with  results  including: 

■  A  62  percent  reduction  in  solid  waste  requiring  disposal  during  the  first  full  year  of 
operation; 

■  An  unprecedented  increase  in  recycling  participation;  and 

■  Continued  improvements  in  both  areas  leading  to  a  current  46  percent  recycling 
rate. 

At  the  same  time,  Halifax  residents  now  appreciate  the  value  of  conserving  resources 
through  proper  solid  waste  management. 

For  additional  information,  contact  Carol  Zemaitis,  Administrative  Assistant, 
617-293-1732. 


SEEKONK 

Seekonk,  a  suburban  town  of  14,000  located  in  southeastern  Massachusetts, 
implemented  a  two-tiered  unit-based  pricing  program  in  1993.  Seekonk' s  program 
combines  a  number  of  elements  establishing  it  as  a  model  for  other  communities  in  the 
state. 

Seekonk  phased  in  its  unit-based  pricing  program  over  a  period  of  two  years, 
beginning  with  the  adoption  of  a  flat  user  fee  in  1991.  The  town  instituted  a  flat  fee  to 
address  rising  waste  management  costs,  to  support  a  newly  introduced  curbside  recycling 
program,  and  to  plan  for  an  impending  landfill  closure.  The  flat  fee  remained  in  place  for 
two  years,  although  there  was  increasing  concern  about  its  inequity.  There  was  also 
concern  about  the  lack  of  full  participation  in  the  town's  recycling  program.  As  a  result,  a 
two-tiered  unit-based  pricing  system  was  implemented  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
funding  source  for  residential  solid  waste  collection  and  disposal  expenses  and  to  reward 
residents  who  made  the  effort  to  reduce,  reuse,  and  recycle. 

Seekonk's  program  serves  more  than  4,500  single-family  households  and 
approximately  130  two  and  three-family  units.  Residents  pay  an  annual  flat  fee  of  $83  to 
cover  collection  expenses  and  other  fixed  costs  associated  with  the  waste  management 
program.  Residents  are  also  required  to  purchase  designated  blue  bags  (marked  with 
Seekonk's  town  seal)  to  dispose  of  their  non-recyclable  trash.  The  bags  cost  54  cents  for 
a  large  bag  (30  gallon)  and  32  cents  for  a  small  bag  (15  gallon).  They  are  packaged  ten  to 
a  pack  and  sold  in  area  retail  stores. 
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One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Seekonk's  program  is  that  both  the  flat  fee  and 
the  per-bag  fees  accurately  reflect  the  full  cost  of  providing  solid  waste  management 
services  to  residents.  The  flat  fee  is  determined  by  using  a  full  cost  accounting  method 
that  includes  all  expenses  necessary  for  program  operations,  excluding  tipping  fees.  The 
bags  are  priced  to  accurately  reflect  disposal  costs  for  the  estimated  volume  of  solid  waste 
enclosed  in  the  bag.  For  example,  planners  determined  that  the  30-gallon  bag  would  hold 
approximately  20  pounds  of  trash.  The  price  of  the  large  bag  was  then  calculated  based 
on  the  cost  of  discarding  20  pounds  of  trash  at  the  landfill  (39  cents),  plus  12  cents  for  the 
cost  of  the  bag  and  3  cents  in  handling  fees  for  retailers.  Prudent  management  and 
oversight  of  the  program,  aided  by  full-cost  accounting,  has  kept  the  fees  from  changing 
significantly  since  the  program's  inception. 

Seekonk's  program  has  been  a  resounding  success.  With  the  hybrid  system,  the  town 
has  the  security  of  knowing  that  all  fixed  program  costs  will  be  fully  recovered  through 
the  flat  user  fee.  Results  ofthe  program  have  been  equally  impressive.  Since  the 
program  began  three  years  ago,  waste  disposal  has  decreased  by  800  tons,  from  3,870 
tons  in  1993  to  3,093  tons  in  1996.  This  represents  an  average  household  reduction  of 
one  poimd  per  day.  Participation  in  the  town's  recycling  program  has  increased  steadily 
and  contributes  to  the  current  35%  recycling  rate. 

For  additional  information,  contact  Pat  Vieira,  Selectman,  508-399-7272. 


BOXFORD 

Boxford,  a  rural  community  of  7,400  located  in  northeastern  Massachusetts, 
implemented  a  unit-based  pricing  program  in  1991 .  Boxford  was  one  ofthe  first 
communities  in  the  state  to  do  so. 

Boxford's  program  serves  approximately  2,300  single-family  households.  Residents 
purchase  special  stickers  at  retail  stores,  town  hall,  or  the  public  library.  The  stickers  cost 
$1.35  each  and  may  be  attached  to  any  32-gallon  container  (bag  or  barrel)  with  a 
maximum  weight  of  50  pounds.  The  sticker  fee  covers  the  full  cost  ofthe  town's  curbside 
refuse  and  recycling  collection  programs.  The  sticker  fee  has  gone  up  over  the  years  as 
disposal  fees  and  other  operating  costs  have  increased. 

Boxford  implemented  its  unit-based  pricing  program  in  conjunction  with  a  curbside 
refuse  and  curbside  recycling  program.  The  town  presented  residents  with  two  options:  a 
flat  fee  or  variable  fee  (i.e.,  unit-based  fee)  to  pay  for  the  initial  recycling  investment. 
Residents  voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  variable  fee  system,  recognizing  it  was  more 
equitable  and  offered  them  the  potential  to  save  money. 

Since  Boxford  has  vast  areas  of  farmland  and  open  space,  town  officials  were 
concerned  about  the  potential  for  illegal  dumping.  These  fears  have  not  been  realized, 
however.  Compliance  problems  have  generally  been  associated  with  resident  confusion 
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about  sticker  placement  (stickers  are  not  always  visible).  But,  town  officials  cite  a  good 
working  relationship  with  the  haulers — ^who  are  the  "enforcement  agents"  and  provide 
direct  notification  to  residents — as  integral  to  the  program's  success. 

Overall  response  to  the  unit-based  pricing  program  has  been  favorable.  Residents 
report  changing  their  disposal  practices,  and  the  current  37  percent  recycling  rate  is 
higher  than  the  state  average.  Since  the  town  began  curbside  recycling  at  the  same  time 
the  unit-based  pricing  system  went  into  effect,  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  the  increased 
recycling  to  the  pricing  system  alone.  However,  the  town's  recycling  rate  has  grown  as 
the  sticker  prices  go  up,  indicating  that  residents  are  responding  to  the  price  signal. 

For  additional  information,  contact  Karen  Sheriden,  Recycling  Committee, 
508-887-5519. 

TAUNTON 

Taunton,  a  suburban  community  of  50,000  located  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
state,  implemented  a  unit-based  pricing  program  in  June  1996.  While  this  program  was 
launched  only  recently,  it  has  some  unique  elements  that  make  it  a  noteworthy  case  study. 

Taunton's  program  serves  1 7,000  households,  including  single-family  and 
multi-family  housing  of  four  or  fewer  units.  The  city  uses  a  two-tiered,  or  hybrid,  system 
to  finance  the  program.  Residents  receive  their  first  3  5 -gallon  container  of  refuse  for  free 
and  purchase  special  tags  priced  at  50  cents  for  each  additional  3  5 -gallon  container.  The 
self-adhesive  tags  are  placed  around  the  neck  of  tied  bags  or  on  the  handle  of  garbage 
cans.  Each  container  has  a  weight  limit  of  50  pounds. 

Residents  of  multi-family  housing  units  must  also  attach  a  permanent  barrel  sticker  on 
their  first  "firee"  container.  The  sticker  identifies  the  owner  of  the  container,  thereby 
eliminating  potential  compliance  problems  associated  with  multi-family  housing  units. 

Taunton  enlisted  a  group  of  volunteers  to  assist  with  organizing  an  extensive  outreach 
campaign  to  promote  the  unit-based  pricing  program.  Their  efforts  included  focus  groups 
with  residents,  discussions  with  civic  organizations,  newspaper  articles,  cable  programs, 
and  door-to-door  delivery  of  information  packets  containing  detailed  program 
information,  bumper  stickers,  and  sample  tags.  Taunton  attributes  the  favorable  response 
thus  far  to  these  outreach  efforts. 

Taunton  recognized  that  the  retail  outlets  where  residents  purchase  tags  provide  an 
ideal  forum  for  educating  residents  about  the  program.  To  get  the  full  support  of  store 
owners,  and  in  response  to  their  concerns  about  handling  costs,  the  city  allows  retailers  a 
5  percent  markup  on  the  tags.  Taunton  originally  required  stores  to  purchase  the  tags  in 
advance,  and  because  they  were  not  able  to  purchase  the  tags  on  credit,  they  only 
purchased  a  small  number.  As  a  result,  many  store  owners  ran  out  during  the  early  weeks 
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of  the  program.  Taunton  now  allows  retailers  to  purchase  tags  on  credit.  This  experience 
demonstrates  the  need  to  involve  retailers  in  the  early  stages  of  program  development. 

Compliance  with  the  program  has  been  exceptional,  with  more  than  98  percent 
compliance  recorded  during  the  first  week.  Taunton  plaimed  for  potential 
non-compliance  issues  by  placing  the  responsibility  for  enforcement  on  the  trash  and 
recycling  haulers.  If  residents  put  out  containers  without  required  tags,  the  trash  haulers 
must  place  rejection  stickers  on  these  containers.  The  city  has  not  experienced  any 
increase  in  illegal  dumping. 

Preliminary  data  counts  suggest  that  residents  have  responded  to  unit-based  pricing 
with  a  33  percent  reduction  in  waste  disposal.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  tonnage  data 
recorded  to  date  and  by  the  trash  haulers  who  complete  their  routes  much  earlier  than  they 
did  before  the  program  began.  Consequently,  recycling  appears  to  have  increased 
considerably.  The  recycling  haulers  send  out  six  additional  trucks  to  handle  the  increased 
material,  and  city  officials  distributed  5,000  recycling  bins  at  residents'  request.  Taunton 
officials  expect  the  most  significant  cost  savings  will  be  realized  in  the  near  future  when 
the  municipal  landfill  closes  and  the  city  must  pay  a  disposal  fee  to  a  private  facility.  The 
unit-based  pricing  program  enables  Taunton  to  plan  ahead  for  this  inevitability. 

For  additional  information,  contact  William  Fitzgerald,  508-821-1431. 
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APPENDIX  B 
DESIGNING  A  RATE  STRUCTURE 


As  part  of  designing  a  unit-based  pricing  program,  fees  for  bags,  tags  or  stickers  need 
to  be  determined.  To  set  these  fees,  a  unit  pricing  rate  structure  should  be  developed. 
The  following  is  a  general  outline  for  figuring  out  the  proper  bag,  tag  or  sticker  rates  and 
flat  fee  rates.  This  is  only  a  general  outline  and  will  need  to  be  varied  in  consideration  of 
community  specifics. 

(1)  Estimate  current  waste  generation  amounts  for  those  who  will  be  participating  in  the 
unit-based  pricing  program  (e.g.  residents,  apartment  buildings,  etc.).  Your 
community  should  have  records  that  indicate  how  much  waste  is  collected  and 
discarded  on  a  weekly  or  monthly  basis.  These  figures  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
how  much  waste  households  generate.  This  figure  will  be  your  total  tonnage  level. 

(2)  Turn  your  total  tonnage  level  into  an  average,  weekly,  household  waste  generation 
amount.  To  do  this: 

(a)  translate  total  tonnage  into  pounds  by  multiplying  by  2000; 

(b)  divide  total  pounds  by  52  weeks  in  a  year; 

(c)  divide  total  pounds  per  week  by  the  total  number  of  households  in  the 
community;  and  finally 

(d)  divide  total  poimds  per  week  by  20  pounds  (or  whatever  figure  you  have 
calculated  for  the  average  pounds  per  bag)  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of 
bags  per  week  a  household  would  require. 

For  example,  a  community  with  a  total  tonnage  amount  of  20,000  and  15,000 
households  would  average  about  2,666  pounds  of  trash  per  year  (51  pounds  per  week) 
per  household.  If  you  plan  to  use  bags  that  hold  20  pounds  of  trash,  then  you  can 
expect  the  average  household  to  use  about  2  1/2  bags  per  week.  (51  pounds  per 
week/20  pounds  per  bag  =  2  1/2  bags  per  week).  So,  you  can  expect  your  town  to  use 
about  two  million  bags  each  year  (20,000  tons  x  2000  =  40,000,000  poimds  per 
year/20  pound  bags  =  two  million  bags  per  year). 

(3)  Determine  the  total  costs  (including  hauling  costs,  disposal  costs,  administration 
costs,  salaries,  etc.)  of  your  rubbish  and  recycling  programs.  Include  the  cost  of  any 
additional  services  such  as  yard  waste  or  bulky  item  collection  that  you  plan  to  add. 

(4)  From  your  total  costs  in  (3)  above,  determine  the  annual  variable  costs  of  solid  waste 
and  recycling  (i.e.,  any  costs  that  vary  by  the  amount  of  waste  discarded,  such  as 
disposal  costs,  recycling  processing  costs,  the  cost  of  buying  bags,  tags  or  stickers, 
etc.). 
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(5)  Translate  variable  costs  for  your  community  into  per  bag,  sticker  or  tag  rates: 

(a)  Determine  how  many  bags  your  community  will  throw  away  each  year: 
Avg.bags/household/week  [(2)  above]  x  52  weeks  per  year 

(b)  Divide  your  variable  costs  [(4)  above]  by  (a)  =  per  bag  rate. 

This  result  is  the  per  bag  rate  that  you  need  to  charge. 

(6)  Detennine  your  annual  fixed  costs  (administration  costs,  equipment,  salaries,  etc.). 
Subtract  your  variable  costs  from  your  total  costs  to  get  the  total  fixed  costs 

[(3)  -  (4)  =  total  fixed  costs]. 

(7)  Translate  your  fixed  costs  into  a  flat  fee  to  be  paid  through  property  taxes  or  a 
separate  solid  waste  fee.  [(6)/total  number  of  households] 
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APPENDIX  C 

UNIT  PRICING  IMPLEMENTATION  TIMELINE 

The  dates  listed  on  this  timehne  represent  the  number  of  months  before  or  after  program 
implementation  each  step  should  be  initiated  and  the  approximate  amoimt  of  time  that  each  step 
will  take  to  complete.  Program  implementation  is  defined  as  the  date  on  which  actual  service 
changes  begin. 


Months  prior  to 

or  following  program  implementation 

IMPLEMENTATION  ACTIVITIES 

9 

6 

3 

0 

3 

6 

ongoing 

Customer  Relations 

Public  Outreach 

Establish  unit  pricing  task  force 

X 

Brief  management  and  elected  officials 

X 

X 

Conduct  focus  groups  on  issues 

X 

X 

Develop  information  materials 

X 

X 

Hold  council  and  public  hearings 

X 

^ 

Public  Relations/Education 

Contact  public  illations  firm,  if  needed 

X 

Design/refme  education  materials 

X 

X 

X 

Produce  education  materials 

X 

X 

Distribute  education  materials 

X 

X 

Assemble  education  task  force/volunteeis 

X 

Customer  Service  Staff 

Request  additional  staJff,  if  necessary 

X 

Train  staff 

X 

Planniiig  and  Analysis 

Contact  DEP  to  be  assigned  a  mentor 

X 

Hire  rate  analyst,  if  needed 

X 

Calculate  rates 

X 

Refine  rate  sti  ucture 

X 

X 
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Schedule  of  Implementation  Activities  (continued) 


Months  prior  to  or  foOowIng  prc^ram  implementation 

IMPLEMENTATION  ACTIVITIES 

9 

6 

3 

0 

3 

6 

ongoing 

Containers  and  Enforcement 

Bags,  Tags,  or  Stickers 

Apply  for  a  DFP  grant  for  Ae  first  year's 
bags/stickeis 

X 

Set  specifications  for  sticker  or  bag  and 
design  logo 

X 

Hold  contest  for  best  design 

X 

Issue  RFP  for  sticker/bag  manufacturer 

X 

Select  manufacturer 

X 

Negotiate  with  retail  outlets  for  bag/sticker 
distribution 

X 

X 

X 

Finalize  sticker  or  bag  distribution 

X 

Begin  selling  stickers  or  bags  in  stores 

X 

X 

Subscription  Service 

Have  residents  select  can  size 

X 

Issue  RFP  for  can  purchase 

X 

Purchase  containers 

X 

Disliibute  containers 

X 

Replace  lost,  stolen,  or  wrong-size  cans 

X 

X 

Enforcement 

Establish  enforcement  procedures 

X 

Finalize  enforcement  procedures 

X 

Select  and  train  staff 

X 

X 

Notify  commercial  establishments 

X 

Publicize  the  penalties  for  noncompliance 

X 

X 

X 
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Schedule  of  Implementation  Activities  (continued) 


Months  prior  to  or  following  program  implementation 

IMPLEMENTATION  ACTIVITIES 

9 

6 

3 

0 

3 

6 

ongoing 

Special  Groops 

Negotiate  with  welfare  agencies 

X 

X 

Develop  exemptions/discount  criteria 

X 

X 

Create  procedures  for  qualifications,  disputes, 
etc 

X 

X 

Finalize  criteria  and  procedures 

X 

Train  inspectors  or  qualifiers 

X 

X 

Conduct  qualifications 

X 

X 

Multi-family  Planning 

Evaluate  level  of  multi-family  need 

X 

X 

Evaluate  multi-family  pilot  options 

X 

X 

Conduct  pilot  program,  if  appropriate 

X 

X 

Changes  To  Other  Programs 

Detennine  which  complimentary  services  to 
offer 

X 

X 

■:-:';;:^c^-;<-B--'-'--^. 

'■'::<S^-i^i%Ji-^-&i 

:WH5ssSi-a.iS!i 

Determine  funding  sources  for  new  and 
existing  complimentary  programs 

X 

X 

Modify  unit  pricing  program  to  cover  these 
costs,  if  necessary 

X 

Modify  diversion  program  contracts  and 
procedures,  as  necessary 

X 

Ordinance 

Draft  final  ordinances 

X 

X 

Draft  ordinances  for  dumping,  burning, 
r^ycliiig 

< 

X 

X 

Enact  ordinances 

X 
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Schedule  of  Implementation  Activities  (continued) 


Months  prior  to  or  foUowing  program  implementation 

IMPLEMENTATION  ACTIVITIES 

9 

6 

3 

0 

3 

6 

ongoing 

Date  Collection/Analysis 

Analyze  information  needs  and  design 
reporting  procedures 

X 

X 

Flnaii2K  procedures 

X 

Conduct  base-line  data  collection 

X 

X 

X 

Begin  post-implementation  data  collection 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Conduct  data  analysis  and  program 
modifications 

X 

X 

X 

Sources:  Skumatz,  Lisa  A.,  Ph.D.,  and  Cabell  Breckinridge,  "Variable  Rates  in  Solid  Waste: 
Handbook  for  Solid  Waste  Officials,  Volumes  I  and  11",  NTIS  Documents  PB90-272055  and 
272063,  Jime  1990;  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  1994.  Pay  -As-You-Throw:  Lessons 
Learned  About  Unit  Pricing,  EPA530-R-94-004. 
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Contact 
Name/Number 

Angle  Fowler 
413-256-4049 

Mark  Purple 
508-827-4104 

Mary  Krapf 
508-386-2427 

Don  Robinson 
413-268-4441 

William  Eliovirta 
413-623-8988 

Gary  Brougham 
413-323-0415 

Theresa  Cahill 
413-648-5401 

Karen  Sheridan 
508-887-8181 

Michael  McFadden 
413-283-2294 
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Residents  subscribe  with  a  town- 
approved  hauler;  $3.50  per  week  for 
1  container;  $4.00/week  for  2;  and 
$4.35/weekfor3. 

$1  per  14  gallon  bag;  $1.50  per  30 
gallon  bag. 
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75  cents  per  sticker;  33  gallons 
maximum. 

60  cents  per  16  gallon  bag;  $1.10  per 
30  gallon  bag. 
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Contact 
Name/Number 

Diane  Rowell 
413-625-2007 

Bob  Hansicker 
413-339-4335 

Stanley  Bator 
413-743-3578 

Mitch  Labuda 
413-354-7760 

Emily  Holmberg 
413-296-4771 

Charles  Noonan 
508-627-4501 

Geoff  Buswick 
413-662-3149 

Deborah  Grant 
508-365-4116 

James  Sturgeon 
413-624-3454 

Paul  Cote 
508-371-6280 

Smokey  Rickerd 
413-684-6111 

Paul  Demoura 
508-669-6431 
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Each  additional  30  gallon  bag  costs 
$1.75. 
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75  cents  for  a  15  gallon  container; 
$  1 .50  for  a  30  gallon  container. 
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30  gallon  bag. 

75  cents  per  container,  up  to  25 
pounds. 

75  cents  per  15  gallon  bag;  $1.50  per 
33  gallon  bag. 
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Contact 
Name/Number 

Joan  Ferrari 
508-934-3372 

Charles  Noonan 
508-627-4501 

Charles  Noonan 
508-627-4501 

Barbara  Pearson 
508-352-5755 

Randy  Crochier 
413-863-9347 

Susan  Mitchell 
508-281-9785 

Pat  Huston 
413-268-7856 

Kathy  Martin 
413-357-8585 

Carol  Zemaitis 
617-293-1732 

John  Flynn 
413-566-2151 

Linda  Paquet 
413-477-6197 

A.  Cory  Bardwell 
413-247-9200 
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$1  per  sticker  for  up  to  30  gallon 
container. 

$2  per  30  gallon  container;  $1 .50  for 
seniors. 

Residents  purchase  a  $60  card  good 
for  thirty  30-gallon  punches  ($2 
each)  or  a  $25  card  good  for  fifty 
two  5-gallon  punches  (48  cents 
each). 

60  cents  for  a  15  gallon  bag;  $1  for  a 
30  gallon  bag. 
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gallon  container. 
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Contact 
Name/Number 

William  Guild 
413-339-5518 

Janet  Malatesta 
508-568-1949 

Joe  Kellum 
413-667-3500 

Margaret  Gross 
508-946-3473 

Richard  Drury 
413-548-9150 

Nick  Zessoules 
617-526-1242 

Gerry  Collins 
508-897-1002 

Irving  Priest 
508-376-5424 

Branch  Lane 
617-696-5725 

Joan  Barry 
413-863-3202 

Richard  DeMyer 
413-458-5671 
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gallon  bag. 
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60  cents  per  1 5  gallon  bag;  $1  per  30 
gallon  bag. 
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Each  household  is  allowed  one 
container  per  week  at  no  charge; 
each  additional  32  gallon  container 
requires  a  sticker  costing  75  cents 
each. 
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52  stickers  are  given  to  each 
household  at  no  charge;  residents 
must  purchase  additional  stickers  at  a 
cost  of  $1.50  each. 
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75  cents  per  15  gallon  bag;  $1.50  per 
30  gallon  bag. 
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$  1 0  per  year  for  transfer 
station  access. 

$20  per  year  for  transfer 
station  access. 

$25  per  year  for  landfill 
access. 

$20  per  year  for  transfer 
station  access. 
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Williamstown.) 
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Contact 
Name/Number 

Charles  Neveu 
508-544-6437 

Remo  Vito 
508-528-4990 

Fred  Holmes 
413-662-3011 

David  Hanlon 
508-664-6027 

Peter  McErlain 
413-586-6950 

Geoff  Moran 
508-285-0217 

Paul  Pickard 
508-693-5502 

Phil  Leger 
508-544-1118 

Norman  LaPointe 
508-724-3211 

Marilyn  Holway 
508-249-6828 

Town  Clerk 
413-634-5417 
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90  cents  per  15  gallon  bag;  $1.75  per 
30  gallon  bag. 
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25  cents  per  sticker  for  0-10  gallons; 
50  cents  per  sticker  for  10-20 
gallons;  $1  per  sticker  for  20-40 
gallons. 

35  cents  per  15  gallon  bag;  65  cents 
per  30  gallon  bag. 
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Punch  card  costs  $25.  It  contains 
fifty  50  cents  punches.  A  15  gallon 
container  requires  one  punch;  a  30 
gallon  container  requires  two 
punches. 
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$5  per  year;  $1  per  year 
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Contact 
Name/Number 

William  Dalpe 
508-252-3099 

Betty  Havrylik 
508-336-8523 

Terry  Pruinton 
413-625-0300 

Arthur  Marchand 
508-646-2800 

Edward  Cauley 
413-527-3666 

William  Fitzgerald 
508-821-1434 

Fred  LaPiana 
508-696-4220 

Diane  Tieman 
508-529-6813 

Paul  Moran 
413-436-5708 

Henry  Listenik 
508-943-2703 

Martina  Carol 
508-544-5677 
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32  cents  per  15  gallon  bag;  54  cents 
per  30  gallon  bag. 

75  cents  per  15  gallon  bag;  $1.50  per 
30  gallon  bag. 

$1  per  sheet  of  four  stickers.  Attach 
one  sticker  to  small  bag;  two  stickers 
to  medium  bag;  and  three  stickers  to 
large  bag. 

Residents  may  discard  one  35  gallon 
container  per  week  at  no  charge; 
each  additional  container  requires  a 
50  cents  tag. 
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Contact 
Name/Number 

John  Tivnan 
508-867-1404 

Fred  LaPiana 
508-696-4220 

Ben  Coggin 
413-527-0463 

John  Ciccotelli 
508-636-1015 

Bill  Obear 
413-665-2894 

Mama  Huber 
413-596-2814 

Tim  Kaiser 
413-458-9345 

Robert  Fiore 
508-799-1430 

Richard  Wagner 
413-238-5577 
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$  1  per  bag  or  residents  can  pay  $75 
for  102  bags  and  $1  for  each 
additional  bag. 
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50  cents  per  15  gallon  bag;  $1  per  30 
gallon  bag. 

Punch  cards  cost  $10  for  ten  $1 
punches  or  $25  for  twenty-five  $1 
punches.  Each  33  gallon  container 
costs  $1  (or  one  punch). 
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75  cents  per  15  gallon  bag;  $1.50  per 
30  gallon  bag. 

25  cents  per  15  gallon  bag;  50  cents 
per  30  gallon  bag. 

50  cents  per  15  gallon  container;  $1 
per  30  gallon  container. 
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access. 
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$5  per  year  for  landfill 
sticker. 
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$75  per  year  for  transfer 
station  access;  $61  for 
seniors.  ($5  discount  if 
pay  by  mail.) 
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APPENDIX  E 


LIST  OF  MENTORS 


Worcester: 

Program: 
Contact: 


Central  Massachusetts,  170,000  residents 
Bag  program;  hybrid  pricing  system;  curbside  trash  collection 
Bob  Fiore,  Assistant  DPW  Commissioner,  455  Main  Street  01608 
Tel:  508-799-1430;  Fax:  508-799-1208 


Halifax:  Southeastem  Massachusetts,  7,000  residents 

Program:         Bag  program;  curbside  trash  collection 

Contact:  Carol  Zemaitis,  Administrative  Assistant,  499  Plymouth  Street  02338 

Tel:  617-293-1732;  Fax:  617-294-7684 


Boxford:         Northeastem  Massachussets,  7,400  residents 
Program:         Sticker  program;  curbside  trash  collection 

Contact:  Karen  Sheridan,  Chairperson,  Recycling  Committee,  28  Middletown  Road  01921 

Tel:  508-887-5519;  Fax:  508-887-3546 


Taunton:         Southeastem  Massachusetts,  50,000  residents 
Program:         Tag  program;  hybrid  pricing  system;  curbside  trash  collection 
Contact:  William  Fitzgerald,  Assistant  DPW  Commissioner,  1 5  Summer  Street  02780 

Tel:  508-821-1431;  Fax:  508-821-1005 


Maynard:       Central  Massachusetts,  10,000  residents 

Program:         Modified  sticker  program,  hybrid  pricing  system,  curbside  trash  collection 
Contact:  Gerald  Collins,  Public  Health  Officer,  195  Main  Street  01754 

Tel:  508-897-1002;  Fax:  508-897-8457 


Seekonk:         Southeastem  Massachusetts,  14,000  residents 

Program:         Bag  program;  hybrid  pricing  system;  curbside  trash  collection,  full  cost 

accounting 
Contact:  Pat  Vieira,  Board  of  Selectman,  1 00  Peck  Street  0277 1 

Tel:  508-399-7272;  Fax:  508-336-3137 
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APPENDIX  F 


SAMPLE  BRIEFING  DOCUMENTS 


This  is  a  sample  briefing  document  from  the  town  of  Norton.  Norton  has  a  hybrid  pricing 
system  in  which  an  annual  flat  fee  pays  for  fixed  costs  ($84/year)  and  a  per-bag  fee  pays 
for  waste  disposal.  This  document  compares  the  cost  savings  to  individual  households 
with  the  unit-based  pricing  program  versus  a  private  hauler. 


Norton's  Pay-As-You-Throw  program  saves  YOU  money! 


Let's  look  at  two  hypothetical  Norton  families....  Family  A  uses  the  town  program  and 
Family  B  uses  a  private  hauler  they  hired  on  their  own.  Each  family  has  two  children,  do 
very  little  recycling,  and  use  three  bags  per  week. 


Family  A  (Pay-As-You-Throw) 

Family  B  (Private  Hauler) 

Annual  fixed  fee:  $84  ($21/quarter) 
156  town  bags  @  65  cents  each:  $101.40 

Total  Yearly  Costs:  $185.40 

Annual  service  charge:  $192  ($16/month) 

156  bags  @  5  cents  each  (the  cost  of  a 
standard  trash  bag:  $7.80 

Total  Yearly  Costs:  $199.80 

Even  without  recycling.  Family  A  saves  $14.40  with  the  town  unit  pricing  program.  But 
look  what  happens  when  they  recycle  and  can  control  what  they  spend. 

Let's  assume  these  same  families  recycle  everything  they  can  and  cut  down  their  number 
of  bags  to  two  per  week. 


FamUy  A  (Pay-As-You-Throw) 

Family  B  (Private  Hauler) 

Annual  fixed  fee:  $84  ($21/quarter) 
104  town  bags  @  65  cents  each:  $67.60 

Total  Yearly  Costs:  $151.60 

Annual  service  charge:  $192  ($16/month) 

104  bags  @  5  cents  each  (the  cost  of  a 
standard  trash  bag:  $5.20 

Total  Yearly  Costs:  $197.40 

Family  A's  recycling  paid  off—they  saved  almost  $50!  If  they  recycled  even  more  and 
discarded  only  one  bag  per  week  they  would  save  over  $75!  Family  B  doesn't  have  a 
chance  to  save  because  the  private  hauler  does  not  reward  them  for  reducing  the  volume 
of  trash.  The  town's  program  allows  residents  to  save  money  and  control  costs  by 
rewarding  them  for  discarding  less  trash. 
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Briefing  Document:  Town  of  Brookline 


This  briefing  document  was  developed  by  the  Brookline  Solid  Waste  Advisory  Committee  (SWAC)  to 
demonstrate  the  average  household's  costs  under  a  proposed  1991  unit-based  pricing  program.  The  town 
proposed  a  hybrid  pricing  system  with  the  following  rate  structure: 

Flat  Fee:  $85  per  year  (paid  by  all  participating  households) 
Variable  Fee  options^: 

13-gallon  bag  @  65  cents  per  bag  =  $33.80  per  year 

30-gallon  bag  @  $1  per  bag  =  $52  per  year 

34-gallon  barrel  =  $75  per  year;  2nd  barrel  =  +  $75/year;  3rd  barrel  =  +  $50/year 

This  document  demonstrates  how  the  SWAC  calculated  the  average  household's  weekly  waste  disposal  and  the 
amount  that  households  would  pay  under  the  proposed  system. 

Step  1:  Calculate  average  waste  disposal  figures 

1 .  Determine  total  tonnage  per  year  =  14,500  tons 

2.  Determine  the  total  number  of  households  served  by  the  town  program  =  14,400 

3.  Determine  the  average  number  of  people  per  household  (from  1990  Census)  =  2.16 

4.  Calculate  the  average  yearly  household  tonnage  rate: 

4,500  tons/14,400  households  =  1.006  tons  per  household  per  year 

5.  Translate  this  figure  into  pounds: 

1 .006  X  2000  =  2014  pounds  per  household  per  year 

6.  Translate  this  figure  into  a  weekly  waste  disposal  figure: 

2,014  pounds/52  weeks  =  39  pounds  per  week 

Results: 

1 .  Average  household  waste  disposal  in  Brookline  =  39  pounds  per  household  per  week 

2.  Average  individual  waste  disposal  in  Brookline  =  18  pounds  per  person  per  week  (39/2.16) 

Step  2:  Determine  average  yearly  costs  with  the  new  program 


#  people/  household 

Avg.  waste 
generation  (Ibs/wk) 

Containers  needed 

Avg. 
cost/year 

1  (minimum  disposal) 

<14 

one  13-gallon  bag 

$119 

1  (average  disposal) 

18 

one  30-gallon  bag 

$137 

2  (average  household) 

36 

one  34-gallon  barrel 

$160 

3 

54 

two  30-gallon  bags 

$189 

4 

72 

one  30-gallon  bag  and  one  barrel 

$212 

'    Containers  had  the  following  weight  limits:  13-gallon  bag  =  14  lbs.;  30-gallon  bag  =  32  lbs.;  34-gallon 
barrel  =  42  lbs. 
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APPENDIX  G 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS,  REPORTS,  AND  VIDEOS  ON  UNIT-BASED  PRICING  AND  FULL 

COST  ACCOUNTING 


To  order  any  of  these  reports  or  videos,  check  the  appropriate  box  and  complete  the  order  form  below.  Mail 
or  fax  a  copy  of  this  form  to  Joseph  Lambert,  Regional  Plaimer,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection,  One  Wmter  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108.  Tel:  617-574-6875;  Fax:  617-556-1049; 
Email:  JLambert(S),state.ma.us 


D         Variable  Rate  Pricing:  A  Practical  Guide  for  Local  Decisionmakers  (Prepared  by  CONEG) 

n         Pay-As-You-Throw^:  Lessons  Learned  About  Unit  Pricing  (Prepared  by  U.S.  EPA) 

(The  EPA  Fay-As- You-Throw  Tool  Kit,  contaming  this  guide,  a  workbook,  and  a  video,  can  be 
obtained  free  of  charge  by  calling  toU  free:  888-EPA-PAYT) 

D         Handout  on  Volume-Based  Rates  (Compilation  of  articles  prepared  by  Waste  Recyclers  Council) 

D         Variable  Rates  for  Municipal  Solid  Waste:  Implementation,  Experience,  Economics,  and 

Legislation  (Skumatz,  Lisa  A.,  Ph.D.  Variable  Rates  for  Municipal  Solid  Waste:  Implementation 
Experience,  Economics,  and  Legislation,  Reason  Foundation  Policy  Study  160;  Los  Angeles, 
California,  June  1993.) 

D         Handouts  on  Enterprise  Funds 

D         Full  Cost  Accounting  Resource  Guide,  EPA530-R-95-077 

D         Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Pay-As-You-Throw:  Implementation  Guide  for  Solid  Waste 
Unit-Based  Pricing  (January  1997) 

D         Video:  Variable  Rate  Pricing  Policy  Forum,  April  11,  1996  (prepared  by  CONEG) 

D         Video:  U.S.  EPA  Satellite  Forum:  Are  Pay-as-you-Throw  and  Full  Cost  Accounting  Right  For 
Your  Community?,  September  1995 


Name: 
Title: 


Address: 


City/State/ZipCode: 
Phone: 
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APPENDIX  H 
GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 


Avoided  disposal  costs  -  Solid  waste  management  cost  savings  resulting  from  a  recycling 
program  which  diverts  materials  from  waste  disposal  facilities.  Savings  are  typically  expressed 
in  terms  of  reduced  disposal  (or  tipping)  fees. 

Bacl^ard  composting  -  The  controlled  biodegradation  of  leaves,  grass  clippings,  and/or  other 
yard  wastes  on  the  site  where  they  were  generated. 

Bulky  items  -  Large  items  of  refiise  (generally  no  greater  than  70  pounds)  including  small 
appliances  and  fiimiture  items,  such  as  chairs,  couches,  and  tables.  These  items  typically  require 
special  arrangements  for  curbside  pickup  or  self-haul  to  the  drop-off  facility. 

Compost  -  Discarded  organic  materials  that  has  been  processed  into  a  soil-like  material  used  as  a 
soil  amendment  or  mulch. 

Construction  and  demolition  debris  -  Material  produced  in  the  construction,  remodeling, 
repair,  or  demolition  of  buildings,  homes,  industrial  plants,  pavements,  and  structures. 

Disposal  -  Landfilling  or  combusting  waste  instead  of  recycling  or  composting  it. 

Diversion  rate  -  A  measure  of  the  amount  of  waste  material  being  diverted  for 
recycling/composting  compared  with  the  total  amount  that  was  previously  thrown  away. 

Enterprise  fund  -  An  independent  budget  dedicated  for  a  special  purpose  or  activity,  such  as  a 
local  municipal  solid  waste  program.  The  local  agency  becomes  reliant  on  the  revenue  it  raises 
through  unit  pricing  or  tipping  fees  and  does  not  receive  financial  support  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  local  government. 

Flat  fees  -  Solid  waste  flat  fees  are  explicit  charges  for  solid  waste  management  services  in 
which  residents  are  billed  on  an  annual  or  semi-annual  basis. 

Full  cost  accounting  -  The  total  accoimting  of  all  costs  and  revenues  involved  in  municipal  solid 
waste  management,  allowing  for  a  standard  treatment  of  the  capital  costs,  future  obligations,  and 
indirect  costs. 

Hazardous  household  products  -  Products  containing  hazardous  substances  that  are  used  and 
disposed  of  by  individuals,  not  industrial  consumers.  These  products  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  certain  kinds  of  paints,  solvents,  batteries,  and  pesticides. 

Hybrid  system  -  A  hybrid  system  is  a  two-tiered  pricing  system  combining  a  flat  fee  to  cover  the 
fixed  costs  of  trash  collection  and  a  unit-based  fee  to  cover  the  costs  that  vary  by  the  amount  of 
trash  that  is  disposed. 

Illegal  dumping  or  burning  -  The  unlawful  disposal  of  municipal  solid  waste  which  can  create 
serious  environmental  and  public  health  problems. 
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Integrated  waste  management  -  The  complementary  use  of  a  variety  of  practices  to  handle 
municipal  solid  waste  safely  and  effectively.  Integrated  w^aste  management  techniques  include 
source  reduction,  recycling  (including  composting),  combustion,  and  landfilling. 

Landfilling  -  The  disposal  of  solid  waste  at  engineered  facilities  in  a  series  of  compacted  layers 
on  land  that  is  covered  v^dth  soil  daily.  Fill  areas  are  carefully  prepared  to  prevent  nuisances  or 
public  health  hazards,  and  clay  and/or  synthetic  liners  are  used  to  prevent  releases  to  ground 
water. 

Municipal  solid  waste  (MSW)  -  Waste  generated  in  households,  commercial  establishments, 
institutions,  and  businesses.  MSW  includes  used  paper,  discarded  cans  and  bottles,  food  scraps, 
yard  trimmings,  and  other  items.  Industrial  process  wastes,  agricultural  wastes,  mining  wastes, 
and  sewage  sludge  are  not  MSW. 

Participation  rate  -  The  portion  of  households  that  take  part  in  a  given  program.  Often  refers  to 
households  actively  participating  in  a  curbside  collection  program  for  recyclable  materials. 

Recyclables  -  Products  or  materials  that  can  be  collected,  separated,  and  processed  to  be  used  as 
raw  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  new  products.  The  recyclable  option  should  be  available  to 
the  majority  of  residents  through  curbside  recycling  programs  or  fixed  recycling  centers. 

Residential  waste  -  Waste  from  single-family  and  multi-family  residences  and  their  yards. 

Revenue  neutral  rate  structure  -  A  rate  structure  design  in  which  residents  pay  no  more  for 
solid  waste  services  with  unit-based  pricing  than  they  previously  paid  through  property  taxes. 

Source  reduction  (Waste  prevention)  -  The  design,  manufacture,  purchase,  or  use  of  materials 
to  reduce  the  amount  and/or  toxicity  of  waste.  Source  reduction  techniques  include  reusing 
items,  minimizing  the  use  of  products  that  contain  hazardous  compounds,  using  only  what  is 
needed,  extending  the  useful  life  of  a  product,  and  reducing  unneeded  packaging.  Unit-based 
pricing  encourages  source  reduction  activities. 

Tipping  fees  -  The  fees,  usually  dollars  per  ton,  charge  to  haulers  for  delivering  materials  at 
recovery  or  disposal  facilities. 

Unit-based  pricing  -  Also  referred  to  as  pay-as-you-throw,  volume-based  pricing,  variable  rate 
pricing,  and  pay-per-bag.  The  method  of  financing  municipal  solid  waste  services  in  which 
customers  pay  per-unit  of  waste  discarded  rather  than  through  a  fixed  fee  or  property  tax. 

User  fees  -  Solid  waste  user  fees  are  explicit  charges  for  solid  waste  management  services.  They 
can  be  flat  fees  in  which  residents  are  billed  on  an  annual  or  semi-annual  basis  or  unit-based  fees 
in  which  residents  pay  per  unit  of  waste  discarded. 

Waste  generated  -  Sum  of  waste  recovered  and  waste  discarded. 

Waste  reduction  -  The  practice  of  diverting  waste  materials  from  waste  disposal  facilities 
through  reuse  and  recycling.  Unit-based  pricing  encourages  waste  reduction  activities. 
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Waste  stream  -  A  term  describing  the  total  flow  of  solid  waste  from  homes,  businesses 
institutions,  and  manufacturing  plants  that  must  be  recycled,  burned,  or  discarded  in  landfills;  or 
any  segment  thereof,  such  as  the  "residential  or  recyclable"  wast&  steam. 

White  goods  -  A  term  for  obsolete  major  appliances  such  as  refrigerators,  water  heaters,  air 
conditioners,  stoves,  washers  and  dryers.  The  term  derives  from  the  white  enameled  metal  used 
in  many  appliances  (although  a  household  appliance  does  not  have  to  be  white  to  be  considered  a 
"white  good".) 

Yard  trimmings  -  The  component  of  solid  waste  composed  of  grass  clippings,  leaves,  twigs, 
branches,  and  garden  refuse. 
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HELP  UPDATE  DEFS  LIST  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  WITH  UNIT-BASED  PRICING 


Please  help  us  keep  our  records  as  updated  and  accurate  as  possible.  Complete  and  return  this  form 
as  soon  as  you  become  aware  of  any  changes  to  your  solid  waste  program.  If  you  recently  switched 
to  imit-based  pricing  or  if  you  have  changed  your  unit-based  pricing  rate  structure  or  pricing  method, 
please  let  us  know. 

Check  one: 

n  We  Have  a  New  Unit-Based  Pricing  Program 

Please  describe  how  your  new  unit-based  pricing  program  is  structured  (i.e.,  is  it  a  hybrid  system, 
bag,  sticker,  punch  card,  etc.) 


n  We  Have  Made  Changes  to  Our  Unit-Based  Pricing  Program 

Please  describe  any  changes  to  your  unit-based  pricing  program  (i.e.,  changed  rates,  switched  from 
bags  to  stickers,  added  multi-family  housing,  etc.) 


D  Remove  Us  From  Your  List  of  Unit-Based  Pricing  Communities 

Please  describe  why  you  no  longer  have  a  unit-based  pricing  program. 


Please  complete  this  section: 

Municipality: 

Contact  Name  and  Title: 

Address: 


Tel/Fax  Number: 


Mail  or  fax  this  form  to  Joseph  Lambert,  Regional  Planner,  Massachusetts  DEP,  One  Winter  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02108.  Tel:  617-574-6875;  Fax:  617-556-1049.  Email:  JLambert@state.ma.us 
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NOTES 
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Communities  with  Unit  Based  Pricing 
for  Municipal  Solid  Waste 


Curbside  Community 
Drop  off  Community 


A/    Conununity  Boundary 
A/    DEP  Regional  Boundary 
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eNVlRar#«NTAL  AFFAIRS 


CCMMUNTTY  BOUNDARIES  -Executive 
OfiBce  of  EnviiontDeiital  Afiaiis,  MassCHS 
-digitized  &om  1:25,000  US  Geological 
Survey  topographic  quadrangle  maps 

DEP  REGIONAL  BOUNDARIES  - 

MA  Department  of  Environmental  Protection 

-based  on  MassGIS  community  boundaries 
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